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THE STARS OF NIGHT. 


Whence are your glorious goings forth, 
Ye children of the sky, 

In whose bright silence seems the power 
Of all eternity ? 

For time hath let his shadow fall 
O’er many an ancient light ; 

But ye walk above in brightness still— 
O glorious stars of night ! 


The vestal lamp in Grecian fanes 
Hath faded long ago : 

On Persian hills the worshipped flame 
Hath lost its ancient glow; 

And long the heaven-sent fire is gone, 
With Salem's temple bright ; 

But ye watch o'er wandering Israel yet, 
O changeless stars of night! 


Long have ye looked upon the earth, 
O’er vale and mountain brow ; 
Ye saw the ancient cities rise, 
And gild their ruins now: 
Ye beam upon the cottage home— 
The conqueror’s path of might— 
And shed your light alike on all, 
O priceless stars of night! 


But where are they who learned from you 
The fates of coming time, 

Ere yet the pyramids arose 
Amid their desert clime ? 

Yet still in wilds and deserts far, 
Ye bless the watcher’s sight ; 

And shine where bark hath never been, 
O lonely stars of night ! 


Much have ye seen of human tears, 
Of human hope and love ; 

And fearful deeds of darkness too,— 
Yet witnesses above ! 

Say will that black’ning record live 
For ever in your sight, 

Watching for judgment on the earth— 
O sleepless, stars of night ! 


Vet glorious way your song that rose 
With the fresh morning's dawn ; 

And still amid our summer sky 
Its echo lingers on ; 

Though ye have shone on many a grave, 
Since Eden's early blight : 

Ye tell of hope and glory still— 
O deathless stars of night! 





To the Editor of the Albion. 


The enclosed lines received the prize of a gold medal, offered by the Jiterati 
of Edinburgh for the best lines on the birth of the Princess Royal. They are 
webmitted to you to insert, if you think proper, in your valuable paper, by 

A Constant Rgaper. 


ON THE BIR'TH OF THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 
Old England, rejoice! let the hearts of thy yeomen— 
Hearts of oak, and of honour—be glad! 
Even sorrow herself, at the news of bright omen, 
For a season will cease to be sad. 
The fair rose of royalty, 
Pride of true loy alty, 
Hath budded, herself but a blossom of spring ; 
And tho’ frail be the flower, 
Yet its bud hath the power 
New strength to the lions of England to bring. 


Let thy pibroch, wild Scotland, resound on the hill, 
And summon the chiefs and the Guel ; 
Not now, as of yore, to the field by the rill, 
Not now, as of yore, clad in mail : 
Tartan and bonnet blue; 
Drain ye the mountain dew : 
From hill and from valley—come far, and come near : 
Rosebud of Brunswick’s tree, 
Rosebud of liberty, 
Highland and Lowland both welcome thee here ! 
Erin—green Erin! what will be thy greeting? 
Thine answer Is borne on the wind. 
Say if e’er, when in war or in welcome competing, 
True Irishmen lingered behind ? 
No! the heroes who bled, 
J Who stood Britain in stead, 
Who have fought, and have conquer’d for her, and forgiven 
Long ages of care, 
Of grief and despair, 
Will rally with hope round this herald from Heaven. 
Rose, Thistle, and Shamrock—bright garland of glory, 
The brightest of Liberty's tree— 
Excelling the laurels of classical story, 
Sull glowing and green tho’ they be; 
Entwine to adore 
Victoria's first borna— 
Wreathe your flowers round her cradle, in emblem that there 
Lies the hope of the three, 
Noble lands of the free— 
The lands of the valiant, the chaste, and the fair. 
Bainburgh, Dec. 14:h, 1940. 
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SHAKSPEARE’S MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 
By James Or- 
London, 184! 


An Introduction to Shakspeare’'s Midsummer Night's Dream. 
ehard Halliwell, Esq, I’ R.S., &c. Wm. Pickering. 


} 

The enthusiasm of Mr. Halliwell may be reasonably admitted to excuse some | 
of those redundant apostrophes and blind conjectures to which this species of 
He is deeply imbued with ardour | 


emendatory criticism 1s peculiarly exposed. 
m the pursuit upon which he has herein engaged. 
shadow that promises to he!p him 


F.B. 


H. 


J 


He grasps at the slightest | 
: to a suggestion; nothing is too great, nothing | the mode 
3s too small, for bis possionate zeal; and, like the boy who goes bird-nest | could be exp 
fg, he cares nothing for the brambles and bushes that wound him on *) in his own words :— 


sides as he proceeds, if, in the end, he can only catch a moulted feather for his 
pains. 

Let us not be supposed to depreciate the value of this persevering reverence 
for antiquity and its poetry. We are well aware of the incidental good it turns 
up in its course ; and,although the unrelenting ploughshare sometimes cuts down 


for ever. We are glad to compound with the enthusiastic commentator, and to 
let him have his own way with his frivolous word-catching and idle date-hunting, 
provided he now and then treats us toa pleasant discovery, or even assists us to 
a new sense of an old one. 

Mr. Halliwell’s introduction to the drama of the Midsummer Night's Dream 
enters elaborately upon a variety of points connected with the composition, his- 
tory, and internal characteristics of the poem. We cannut follow him through- 
out the whole of the curious inquiry, nor would it be altogether desirable, but 
we will touch upon a few of the main points slightly to show the general nature 
of the criticism. 

Passing over the opening chapter, in which Mr. Halliwell endeavours in vain 
to trace the origin of the name of the play, we come to ashort examination of 
the question involved in its date. Malone and Knight assign it to the year 1594, 
and Mr. Halliwell thinks that it was written in the autumn of that year, bringing 
new evidence in support of his vpinion. In the first place, it appears that Dr. 
Simon Forman, the celebrated astrologer, has given a description of the year 
1594, (to be found in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford) which exactly accords 
with the remonstrance addressed by Titania to Obergn, ia which she describes 
the ‘* middle-summer’s spring,” the ‘“ contagious fogs,” &c., in one of the most 
exquisite passages of that beautiful drama. Mr. Halliwell discovers in this coin- 
cidence a cunclusive proof that the play was written at the very time so accu- 
rately described by both :-— 

‘*Forman’s account is, indeed, altogether too remarkably similar to Shak- 
speare’s tu have been the result of chance. No one, we think, can read them 
both without being convinced that they relate to one and the same period. In 
pursuing this argument, we shall not perhaps be blamed for hinting at the pos- 
sibility of the plenty of nuts, as mentioned by Forman, having suggested 7%- 
tania’s offer of *‘ new nuts” to Bottom (Act iv. Sc. 1); and “‘newnuts”’ could 
scarcely have been procured at any other season than autumn.”’ 

Stowe gives a similar account of the same period ; but we confess we cannot 
see much in resemblances of this kind, which may or may not have been acci- 
dental, and which, whatever they were, do not prove the date of authorship to 
be identical with the time described. The following point thrown up by the in- 
genuity of Mr. Halliwell is much more curious :-— 

**Steevens has quoted the following from Churchyard’s Charitie, published in 
1595, although he does not seem to be aware that the author of course alludes 
to the preceding year :— 

‘A colder time in world was never seene ; 

The skies do lowre, the sun and moone wax dim ; 
Sommer scarce knowne, but that the leaves are greene. 
The winter's waste drives water ore the brim; 

Upon the land great flotes of wood may swim. 

Nature thinks scorne to do hir dutie right. 

Because we have displeasede the Lord of Light.’ 

“ Churchyard, as Steevens observes, was not enumerating, on this occasion, 
fictitious, but real, misfortunes. He wrote the present poem to excite charity 
| on his own behalf; and among his other sufferings very-naturally dwelt on the 
coldness of the season, which his poverty had rendered the less supportable. 

‘It is remarkable that Churchyard, in the preface to the above-mentioned vo- 
lume, states that ‘a great nobleman told me this last wet sommer, the weather 
was tov colde for poets.’ 
should have been written at such a tine! 
| poets could be induced to profit by the hint!” 

It is something to think over of a winter's night that this Midsummer's Night's 
| Dream was probably written in the coldest and bleakest season of the year. 

The sources of the play are said to have beén Chaucer’s Knight's Tale, The 
Legende of Thisheof Babylon, also by Chaucer, and Golding’s Translation of 
Ovid s Metamorphos¢ s. Mr. Halliwell goes a little further, and furnishes us 
with a black-letter ballad from which he believed Shakspeare derived the notion 
| of changing the appearance of Bottom the Weaver. The ballad, which he 
| prints entire, was written by one Hedley, and printed previously to the earliest 
of Shakspeare’s plays. It is not at all improbable that Shakspeare may have 
seen this ballad; but as it merely relates the transformation of the ears of Mt- 
das, which Shakspeare must have become acquainted with through a hundred 
vther channels, and which he had certainly read in Ovid's Metamorphoses, we 
cannot see any ground for concluding that Shakspeare was indebted to this 
piece for one of the most humorous incidents in the play. Mr. Halliwell’s 
reasoning is not very likely to satisfy people who are apt to be sceptical in 
| such matters. 

“‘ The only verbal similarity is in the last line of the ballad— 


‘Even sol would they had hys fayre long cares,’ 





—s— 





Would that some of our modern 


and Titania’s invitation tothe Wearer— 
‘Come, sit thee down upon this flowery bed, 
While I thy amiable cheeks do coy, 
And stick musk-roses in thy sleek smooth head, 
And kiss thy fair large ears, my gentile joy.’ 

“ There is perhaps nothing very remarkable in this cvincidence ; but let us 
read a little further on :— 

‘Tua. What, wilt thou hear some music, my sweet love?’ 

‘ Bot. I have a reasonable good ear in music; let us have the tongs and 
the bones.’ 

‘* How pointless is Bottom'’s answer taken separately, and yet how full of 
rich satire and humour, if the speaker be considered a second Midas !”’ 

Really this is very sorry work. 

Mr. Halliwell discovers that there is an appropriateness in the name of Bottom, 
which probably escaped former annotators. A ball of thread wound upon any 
cylindrical body was formerly called a sorrom oF THREAD. No more proper 
name, therefore, could have been devised fur a weaver. But this is only a fresh 
evidence of the extraordinary intuition which enabled Shakspeare to penetrate 
alike the secrets of nature and the details of art. 

The fairy mythology of the play was adopted, Mr. Halliwell thinks, merely in 
deference to the spirit of the age ; that is to say, Shakspeare did not much care 
whether his fairies were congenial to the usages of Athens: he only looked to 
the fact of their popularity, and the availatulity of their pleasant machinery. 


much etiquette with rules and formalities. He strack out his own path, and fol- 
lowed it with the fiery energy that made it instinct with life and dramatic inte 
rest. It was hardly necessary then to have endeavoured to trace certain verbal 
shadowy resemblances between the Puck of Shakspeare, and the Robin Good- 
| fellow of an o'd ballad which Shakspeare, perhaps, vever saw; and which, even 





lif he did, can hardly be put in evidence one way or the other, so vague end shal- 
low are the flimsy coincidences. Mr. Halliwell’s extracts, however, from such 
vid ballads, are curious and amusing, and, although they do not prove much 


| about Shakspeare, show us a good deal of other writers in anew light 
The most startling opinion of all those advanced by our author is that the 
1 but that 
of its production at Covent Garden very nearly realises all that 
vcted. We cannot help allowing Mr. Halliwell to state this opin.on 


Midsummer Night's Dream is not only fit for stage representation, 


a wild-flower or destroys a precious root, it ought not to be forgotten that it more | 
frequently turns up a sweet germ that might otherwise possibly have been lost | 


How singular that A Midsummer Night's Dream | 


All this is likely enough, for Skakspeare was not exactly a poet to stand upon | 











oie a 
| ‘* We agree with Mr. Heraud in his opinion, that the alleged unfitness ofi;the 
| Midsummer Night's Dream for representation on the stage is founded on incor- 
| rect data. In fact, the success that has attended its recent production at Covent 
| Garden Theatre entirely controverts Mr. Knight's assertion, that ‘ this play, with 
all its harmony of dramatic arrangement, is not forthe stage—at least, for the 
modern stage.’ 
It must, however, be admitted, that for a length of time the revivals of this 
| drama have not been by any means eminently successful ; but to attribute this 
to the play itself being too etherially poetic for the stage, we conceive, adopting 
| too hasty aconclusion. ‘ There is no drama,’ observes Mr. Heraud, ‘ but what 
| isso strictly considered ;’ and does not the poet himself say—‘ The best in this 
kind are but shadows; and the worst are no worse if our imagination amend 
them.’ It is most probable, that the extreme difficulty of personating the cha- 
racters of Oberon and the four lovers with advantage, and of procuring, at the 
same time, actors fitted by their peculiar talents for those parts, are the principal 
causes of failure. Even in the present unrivalled cast of the play as performed 
at Covent Garden Theatre, where Oberon is very charmingly represented by 
Mrs. Charles Mathews, one of the most distinguished actresses of our time, yet 
it is no disparegement to say of the four who personate the lovers, and who are 
in excellent repute, that only one is really fitted for the complete realization of 
Shakespeare’s ideas.” 

It is doubtful whether the general assertion that the play is an acting play, or 
the particular assertion that it is well acted at Covent Garden, be the more wor- 
thy of our especial astonishment. The only apology Mr. Halliwell can fairly 
offer for the former most unpoetical statement is the latter moat injurious criti- 
cism ; for, of @ verity, no man can be supposed to imagine that the Midsummer 
Night's Dream—the tnost lovely ideal that ever was framed into a dramatic shape 
—was calculated for stage representation, except a man who can believe that 
the Covent Garden representation of it is good. But the Oberon of Madame 
Vestris—the fat, well-to-do, well-burnished, lustily-armoured, long-speared 
Oberon of Madame Vestris! Oh, Mr. Halliwell—Mr. Halliwell, oh! 

We do not object, however, to the sketch of the stage history of the play, 
which, although by no means as full as we could desire, is still sufficiently enter- 
taining. There is some trouble also taken to trace the history of the Man in 
the Moon, end, even if it be moonshine at best, it throws open a few curious 
gleams of antique verse worth peeping into. 


dissertation. The subject is not worth all the tronble that has 
it; but, as people will evermore puzzle themselves over pins’ heads, we must in- 
dulge them a little }f we would reprove them with effect :— 

“If the authority of any living writer could be considered decisive on a dis- 
puted point of minute criticism, where there are neither established rules to lead 
to a right conclusion, nor sufficient evidence to decide positively on either side, 
| then the opinion of the author of the Curiosities of Literature would deserve 
to be placed very high in the rank of such a recognition, and carry cunviction to 
the minds of those who had not previously adopted another theory. 

‘The dispute on the orthography of the name of our national bard is in this 
position. Mr. D'Israeli’s opiniou on the subject will therefore be considered by 
some an argument initself. * While a drop of ink circulates in my pen,’ ex- 
claims the patriarch of English literature, ‘I shall ever loyally write the name 
of Shakespeare.’ Mr. D’!sraeli is supported in this opinion by Messrs. Collier, 
Dyce, and Huuter; and every one will admit that these are good authorities in 
any question connected with Shakesperian literature.” 

But it is hardly a question of authority after all. ‘The name was spelt various- 
ly, and pronounced in quite as many different ways. All these manuscript au- 
‘thorities are well attested—which of them are we turely upon? In one instance 
the same MS., within the compass of a few lines, spells the name two different 
| ways. Here it is :— 

‘Mr. Ben. Johnson and Mr. Wm. Shakespeare being merrye att a tavern, 
| Mr. Johnson having begane this for his epitaph 





‘ Here lies Ben Johnson that was once one.’ 

He gives it to Mr. Shakspear to make upp, who presently wrights 
* Who while hee lived was a sloe thinge, 
And now being dead is nothinge.’ ” 

In Stratford the neme was pronounced with a rugged vulgarity that converted 
it into something like Shagspeare ; but in London the full sound was preserved. 
We will make room for a few remarks worth consideration :— 

“In the literary metropolis the name of our dramatic bard was pronounced 
Shake-speare. There are many evidences of this, and in many of the early edi- 
tions of the plays the name is printed with a hyphen between the two syllables. 
Bancroft thus alludes to him :— 


‘ Thou hast so used thy pen, or shook thy speare ; 
That poets startle fs 

*« And we do not see that this example which Mr. D'Israeli has given, is tobe 
rejected, because it proceeds from a punster. Oue critic, indeed, says, that 
‘we might with as much reason contend, on the authority of a certain pictorial 
pun, that the new translator of Demosthenes de Corona was once my Lord 
Broom; and we really think that, although a picture is of much inferior evi- 
dence in a question of this nature than even a pun, that this fact would afford 
some proof that his lordship’s name was pronounced Groom. And this is what 
we wish to be admitted respecting the name of Shakespeare :—that by his edu- 

cated contemporaries it was pronounced Shake-speare. 7 
““* The same surname,’ says Fuller, ‘hath been variously altered in writing, 
because time teacheth new orthograpy ;’ and we are so far from supporting the 
common method of spelling Shakespeare’s name on account of the sanction 
which antiquity may give to it, that we should be quite willing to adopt the new 
system of writing it, provided it were not liable to cause a change in the pro- 
nunciation. ‘The new* method of spelling it, viz, Shakspere, has this objec- 
tion ; for although the alteration in the orthoepy will not necessarily produce @ 
corresponding change in the pronunciation with those who have been accustom- 
|ed to the old system; yet we cannot help thinking that there are many who 
receive their pronunciation from the orthography alone, and such persons will, 
| undoubtedly, be liable to adopt the short and sharp pronunciation, if they de- 
pended upon the ‘barbaric curt shock’ of Shakspere In the family documents 
| at Stratford the name is most frequently written Shackspere, and Shackspere’s 
| close formed part of the property of Combe the usurer, as appears by his will. 
| The pronunciation suggested by this mode of spelling is meré ly, as Mr. D'Is- 
| raels expresses himself, ‘the twang of a provincial corruption.’ Shall we pro- 
nounce the sacred name of Shakespeare as ‘rare Ben’ and all his literary friends 











pronounced it, or be guided by the practice of the Stratford clowns? Shall! we 

spoil half the allusions to our poet vy adopting a provincial barbariem? When 

| any coutemporary poet speaks of the bard, the orthography Is invariably Shake: 
speare, and the metre always shows that the first syllable must be pronounced 
long. Remember the following lies, 


What need my Shakespeare, for his honour’d bones, 
Te labour of an age in piled stones? 
Then think of Shaksperc, and shudder at the transformation. 
) “Sir Frederick Madden asks whether the simple Sexon spere is not ‘ enti- 
| tled to as much respect as the speare of the fourteenth century?’ We sup- 
pose itis; bu’ we rea do not see how this admission can bear upon the pre- 





| * We say “new.” be e Sh ere is generally considere:! to be an innovation only 
| recently suggested. Such. however. 1s not the case, for the critics of the last century 
| nearly exhausted the subject in questa! nd ullimately cecided on the correctness of 


the old orthography. In Be 
; 


I Vsedition of the works of Shakespeare, 1768, the odious 
| cacograpby 1s adopted 





Upon the contested orthography of Shakspeare’s name we have a miniature - 
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sent question. If we are permitted to separate the syllables, we shall find many 
evidences in favour of the old orthography. In the early editions of Shake- 
speare’s plays we read of a certain weapon designated by the word 
¢, which we now term spear, and our Saxon ancestors spere. 

But if we turn to the Saxon language forthe other part of the surname, and 
combine it with spere, we should effect a very strange metamorphosis. It is, 
indeed, about as difficult to correct the cacography of a surname by appealing 
to the elements of the language, 

As to the o're-walke 2 current rearing loud, 

On the unstedfast footing of a speare * 

“These are some of the considerations which have led us to the conclusion 
that there is not a sufficient reason for the proposed elimination of the letter e 
in the first syllable of Shakespeare’s name.t With regard to the “orthography 
of the second syllable, it is perfectly immaterial, as far as we can see, whether 
"we adopt spere, spear, or speare: and because it is 80, we are opposed to a de- 
viation being made from the accustomed method of writing it, speare. ,‘ Do 
not deviate,’ utserves a very eminent writer, ‘ into quirks and affectations, but 
spell the name as it was spe!t by his contemporaries.’ Affectation of singularity 
‘curtailed the name of the reformer of Lutterworth to Wiclif on no authority 
whatever, and-that same affectation has probably been the cause of the partial 
adoption of the new method of spelling the name of our great dramatic bard.” 


* First Partof Henry IV. Act 1. scene 3, old edition. 


_ + The family name was originally so spelt. At least we find the name of Shakespare 
in MS. Burney, 360, in a handwricing of the time of Henry the Eighth. 


BARNABY RUDGE—THE NEW STORY BY BOZ. 


CHAPTER THE SIXTY THIRD. 

During the whole of this day, every regiment in or near the metropolis was 
on duty in one or other part of the town; and the regulars and militia, in 
obedience to the orders which were sent to every barrack or station within 
twenty-four hours’ journey, began to pour in by all the roads. But the disturb- 
vances had attained to such a formidable height, and the rioters had grown, with 
impunity, to be so audacious and so daring, that the sight of this great force, 
continually augmented by new arrivals, instead of operating as a check, stimu- 
lated them to outrages of greater hardihood than any they had vet committed ; 
and helped to kindle a flame in London, the like of which had never been beheld, 
even in its ancient and rebellious times. 

All yesterday, and en this day likewise, the commander-in-chief endeavoured 
to arouse the magistrates to a sense of their duty, and in particular the Lord 
Mayor, who was the faintest-hearted and most timid of them all. With this 
object, large bodies of the soldiery were several times despatched to the 
Mansion House to await his orders; but as he could, by no threats or per- 
suasions, be induced to give any ; and as the men remained in the open street, 
fruitlessly for any good purpose, and thrivingly for a very bad one; these 
laudable attempts did harm rather than good. For the crowd, becoming 
speedily acquainted with the Lord Mayor’s temper, did not fail to take advan- 
tage of it, by boasting that even the civil authorities were opposed to the 
Papists, and could not find it in their hearts to molest those who were guilty 
of no other offence. These vaunts they took care to make within the hearing 
of the soldiers; and, thev, being naturally loath to quarrel with the people, 
received their advances kindly enough, answering, when they were asked if 
they desired to fire upon their countrymen, “ No, they would be damned if they 
did ;” and showing much honest simplicity, and good nature. The feeling 
that the military were No Popery men, and were ripe for disobeying orders and 
Joining the mob, soon became very prevalent in consequence. Rumours of 
their disaffection, and of their lear.ing towards the popular cause, spread from 
mouth to mouth with astonishing rapidity ; and whenever they were drawn up 
idly in the streets or squares, there was sure to be a crowd about them, cheer- 
ing, and shaking hands, and treating them with a great show of confidence and 
affection 

By this time, the crowd was everywhere ; 2!! concealment and disguise were 
laid aside, and they pervaded the whole town. If any man among them 
‘wanted money, he had but to knock at the door of a dwelling house, or walk 
into a shop, and demand it in the rioters’ name; and his demand was instantly 
‘complied with. The peaceable citizens being afraid to lay hands upon them, 
‘singly and alone, it may be easily supposed that when gathered together in 
bodies, they were perfectly secure froin interruption. They assembled in the 
‘streets, traversed them at their will and pleasure, and publicly concerted their 
plans. Business was quite suspended ; the greater part of the shops were 
closed; most of the houses displayed a blue flag in token of their adherence to 
the popular side; and the Jews in Houndsditch, Whitechapel, and those quar- 
ters, wrote upon their doors or window-shutters ‘* This House is a True Prot- 
stant.’ The crowd was the law, and never was the law held in greater dread, 
or more implicitly obeyed. 

It was about six o'clock in the evening, when a vast mob poured into Lin- 


** Hold your nonsense, will you!” retorted Mr. Tappertit ; “‘ and come down 
and open the door.—G. Varden, drop that gun, or it will be worse for you.” 

** Don’t mind his gun,” screamed Miggs. ‘‘ Simmun and gentlemen, I poured 
a muy of table-beer right down the barrel.” 

The crowd gave a loud shout, which was followed by a roar of laughter. 

“Tt wouldn't go off, not if you was to load it up to the muzzle,” screamed 
Miggs. ‘‘Simmun and gentlemen, i’m locked up inthe front attic, through 
the little door on the right hand when you think you've got to the very top of 
the stairs—and up the flight of corner steps, being careful not to knock your 
heads against the rafters, and not to tread on one side in case you should fall 
into the two-pair bed-room through the lath and plasture, which do no bear, but 
the contrairy. Simmun and gentlemen, I've been locked up here for safety, 
but my endeavours has always been, and always will be, to be on the right 
side— the blessed side—and to prenounce the Pope of Babylon, and all her in- 
ward and her outward workings, which is Pagin. My sentiments is of little 
consequences, I know,” cried Miggs, with additional shrillness, ‘for my posi- 
tions is but a servant, and as sich, of humilities ; still I gives expressions to 
my feelings, and places my reliances on them which entertains my own opi- 
nions !” 

Without taking much notice of these outpourings of Miss Miggs after she 
had made her announcement in relation to the gun, the crowd raised a ladder 
against the window where the locksmith stood, and notwithstanding that he 
closed, and fastened, and defended it manfully, soon forced an entrance by shi- 
vering the glass and breaking in the frames. After dealing a few stout blows 
about him, he found himself defenceless, in the midst of a furious crowd, which 
overflowed the room and softened off in a confused heap of faces at the door and 
window. 

They were very wrathful with him (for he had wounded two men,) and even 
called out to those in front, to bring him forth and hang him on a lamp-post. 
But Gabriel was quite undaunted, and looked from Hugh and Dennis, who held 
him by either arm, to Simon Tappertit, who confronted him. 

“You have robbed me of my daughter,” said the locksmith, ‘* who is far, far 
dearer to me than my life; and you may take my life if you will. I bless God 
that I have been enabled to keep my wife free of this scene ; and that He has 
made me aman who will not ask mercy at such hands as yours.” 

“* And a wery game old gentleman you are,” said Mr. Deunis, approvingly ; 
“and you express yourself like a man. What’s the odds, brother, whether it’s 
a lamp-post to-night, or a feather-bed ten year to come, eh ?” 

The locksmith glanced at him disdainfully, but returned no other answer. 

‘‘ For my part, said the hangman, who particularly favoured the lamp-post 
suggestion. ‘I honour your principles. They're mine exactly. In such sen- 
timents as them,” and here he emphasized his discourse with an oath, “I'm 
ready to meet you or any man half-way.—Have you got a bit of cord anywheres 
handy? Don’t put yourself out of the way if you haven't. A handkercher 
will do.” 

“Don’t be a fool, master,” whispered Hugh, seizing Varden roughly by the 
shoulder; ‘‘ but do as you're bid. You'll soon hear what you're wanted for. 
Do it!” 

“T’ll do nothing at your request, or that of any scoundrel here,” returned the 
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«TI wish you was in the silent tombs, I do,” cried Mr. Tappertit, ‘‘ and boxed 
up tight, in a good strong one. Here,’’ he cried to one of the by-standers, ia 
whose ear he whispered for a moment: ‘* Take her off, will you. You under- 
stand where?” 

The fellow nodded ; and taking her in his arms, notwithstanding her broken 
protestations, and her struggles (which latter species of opposition, involving 
scratches, was much more difficult of resistance), carried her away. They 
who were in the house poured out into the street; the locksmith was taken te 
the head of the crowd, and required to walk between his two conductors; the 
whole body was put in rapid motion ; and without any shouting or noise they 
bore down straight on Newgate, and halted in a dense mass before the prison 
gate. 





CHAPTER THE SIXTY-FOURTH. 

Breaking the silence they had hitherto preserved, they raised a great cry as 
soon as they were ranged before the jail, and demanded to speak with the go- 
vernor. Their visit was not wholly unexpected, for his house, which fronted 
the street, was strongly barricaded, the wicket gate of the prison wasclosed up, 
and at no loophole or grating was any person to be seen. Before they had re- 
peated their summons many times, a man appeared upon the roof of the govern- 
or’s house, and asked what it was they wanted. 

Some said one thing, some another, and some only groaned and hissed. It 
being now nearly dark, and the house high, many persons in the throng were 
not aware that any one had come to answer them, and continued their clamour 
until the inteliigence was gradually diffused through the whole concourse. Ten 
minutes or more elapsed before any one voice could be heard with tolerable dis- 
tinctness ; during which interval the figure remained perched alone against the 
summer-evening sky, looking down into the troubled street. 

‘**Are you,” said Hugh at length, ‘‘ Mr. Akerman, the head jailer here?” 

“Of course he is, brother,” whispered Dennis. But Hugh, without mind- 
ing him, took his answer from the man himself. 

* Yes,” he said. ‘*I am.” 

‘You have got some friends of ours in your custody, master.” 

“*T have a good many people in my custody.’’ He glanced downward, as 
he spoke, into the jail: and the feeling that he could see into the different 
yards, and that he overlooked everything which was hidden from their view by 
the rugged walls, so lashed and goaded the mob, that they howled like wolves. 

** Deliver up our friends,” said Hugh, ‘and you may keep the rest.” 

“Tt's my duty to keep them all. 1 shall do my duty.” 

“Tf you don’t throw the doors ogen, we shall break em down,” said Hugh ; 
‘* for we will have the rioters out.” 

‘All I can do, good people,” Akerman replied, “tis to exhort you to dis- 
perse; and to remind you that the consequences of any disturbance in this 
place, will be very severe, and bitterly repented by most of you, when it is too 
late.” 

He made as though he would retire when he had said these words, but he 
was checked by the voice of the locksmith. 

‘*Mr. Akerman,” said Gabriel, ‘* Mr. Akerman.” 

“*T will hear no more from any of you,” replied the governor, turning to- 
wards the speaker, and waving his hand. 





locksmith. ‘If you want any service from me, you may spare yourselves the | 
pains of telling me what it is. I tell you, beforehand, I'll do notsing for you.” | 

Mr. Dennis was so affected by this constancy on the part of the staunch old | 
man, that he protested—almost with tears in his eyes—that to baik his :nclina 
tions would be an act of cruelty and hard dealing to which he, for one, never | 
could reconcile his conscience. The gentleman, he said, had avowed in so many | 
words that be was ready for working off; such being the case, he considered 1t | 
their duty, as a civilized and enlightened crowd, to work him off. It was not | 
often, he observed, that they had it in their power to accommodate themselves 
to the wishes of those from whom they bad the misfortune to differ. Hav- 
ing now found an individual who expressed a desire which they could reason- 
ably indulge, (and for himself he was free to confess that in his opinion that 
desire did honour to his feelings), he hoped they would decide to accede to his 
proposition before going any further. It was an experiment which, skilfully | 
and dexterously performed, would be over in five minutes, with great comfort | 
and satisfaction to all parties; and though it did not become him (Mr. Dennis) | 
to speak well of himself, he trusted he might be allowed to say that he had | 
practical knowledge of the subject, and, being naturally of an obliging and | 
friendly disposition, would work the gentleman off with a deal of pleasure. 

These remarks, which were addressed in the midst of a frightful din and tur 
moil to those immediately about him, were received with great favour; not so 
much, perhaps, because of the hangman’s eloquence, as on account of the lock- | 
smiih's obstinacy. Gabriel was in imminent peril, and he knew it; but he pre- | 
served a steady silence; and would have done so, if they had been debating 
whether they should roast him at a slow fire. 

As the hangman spoke, there was some stir and confusior. on the ladder; 
and directly he was silent—so immediately upon his holding his peace, that 





coln’s Inn Fields by every avenue, and divided—evidently in pursuance of a 
previous design—into several parties. It must not be understood that this | 
arrangement was known to the whole crowd, but that it was the work of a few 
leaders ; who, mingling with the men as they came upon the ground, and calling 
‘to them to fall into this or that party, effected it as rapidly as if it had been deter 
mined on by a council of the whole number, and every man had known his place. 
It was perfectly notorious to the assemblage that the largest body, which 
comprehended about two-thirds of the whole, was designed for the attack on 
Newgate. It comprehended all the rioters who had been conspicuous in any 
of their former proceedings ; all those whom they recommended as daring 
hands and fit for the work ; all those whose companions had been taken in the 


the crowd below had no time to learn what he had been saying, or to shout in 
response—some one at the window cried: 

‘* Hehas a grey head. Heis an old man: Don’t hurt him!” 

The locksmith turned, with a start, towards the place from which the words 
had come, and looked hurriedly at ihe people who were hanging on the ladder | 
and clinging to each other. 

‘Pay no respect to my grey hair, young man,” he said, answering the voice 
and not any one he saw. “I don’t ask it. My heart is green enough to scorn 
and despise every man among you,—band of robbs that you are !"’ 

This incautious speech by no means tenced to appease the ferocity of the 
crowd. They cried again to have him brought out; and it would have gone 








Yiots ; and a great’ number of people who were relatives or friends of felons in 
the jail. This iast class included, not only the most desperate and utterly | 
abandoned villains in London, but some who were comparatively innocent. | 
There was more than one woman there, disguised in man’s attire, and bent | 
upon the rescue of a child or brother. There were the two sons of a man who 
lay under sentence of death, and who was to be executed along with three 
others, onthe wext day but one. There wasa great party of boys whose feilow 
pickpockets were in the prison ; and at the skirts of all, a score of miserable 
women, outcasts from the world, seeking to release some other fallen creature 
as miserable as theinselves, or moved by a general sympathy perhaps—God 
knows—with all who were without hope, and wretched. 

Old swords, and pistols without ball or powder ; sledge-hammers, knives, 
axes, saws, and weapons pillaged from the butchers’ sh ps; a forest of iron bars 
and wooden clubs ; long ladders for scaling the walls, each carried on the shoul- 
ders of a dozen men; lighted torches; tow smeared with pitch, and tar, and 
Drimstone ; staves roughly plucked from fence and paling ; and even crutches 
torn from crippled beggars in the streets ; composed their arms. When all was 
xeady, Hugh and Dennis, with Simo: Tappertit betweon them, led the way. 
Roaring and chafing like an angry sea, the crowd pressed after them. 

Instead of going straight down Holborn to the jail, as all expected, their 
leaders took the way to Clerkenwell, and rushing dowa a quiet street, halted 
before a locksmith’s house—the Golden Key. 

** Beat at the door,” cried Hugh to the men about him. 
his craft to-night. Beat it in, if no one answers.” 

The shop was shut. Both door and shutters were of a strong and sturdy 
kind, and they knocked without effect. But the impatient crowd raising a cry 
of “Set fire to the house!” and torches being passed to the front, an upper 
window was thrown open, and the stout old locksmith stood before them. 

“ What now, ye villains!” he demanded. ‘ Where is my daughter 2” 

*“ Ask no questions of us, old man,” retorted Hugh, waving his comrades to 
be silent, *' bat come down, and bring the tools of your trade. We want you.” 

“Want me!" cried the 'ocksmith, glancing at the regimental dress he wore : 
“Ay, and if some that I could name possessed the hearts of mice, ye should 
have had me long ago. Mark me, my lad—and you about him do the same. 
There are a score among ye whom I see now and know, who are dead men 
frem this hour. Begone! and rob an undertaker’s while you can! You'll 
want some coffins before long.” ‘ 

** Will you come down?” cried Hugh. 

** Will you give me my daughter, ruffian?” cried the locksmith. 

‘I know nothing of her,” Hugh rejoined. ‘ Burn the door!” 

“* Stop!” cried the locksmith, in a voice that made them falter—presenting, 
as he spoke, a gun. “ Let an old man do that. You can spare him better.” 

The young fellow who held the light, and who was stooping down before the 
door, rose hastily at these words, and fell back. The locksmith ran his eve 
along the upturned faces, and kept the weapon levelled at the threshold of his 
house. It had no other rest than his shoulder, but was as steady as the house 
itself. 

“Let the man who does it take heed to his prayers,” he said firmly ; I warn 
him.’ 
Snatching a torch from one who stood near him, Hugh was stepping forward 

with an oath, when he was arrested by a shrill and piercing shriek, and, 
upward, saw a fluttering garment on the house top. 

There was another shriek, and another, and then a shri!l voice cried, ‘Is 
Simmon below!’ At the same moment a lean neck was stretched over the 
parapet, and Miss Miggs, indistinctly seen in the gathering gloom of evening, 
screeched in a frenzied manner. “Oh! dear gentlemen, let me hear Simmun’s 
answer from his own lips. Speak tome, Simmun. Speak to me !” 

Mr. Tappertit, who was not at all flattered by this compliment, looked up, 
aud bidding ber hold her peace, ordered her to come down and open the door, 
for they wanted her master, and would take no denial. 


“Oh good gentlemen !” cried Miss Miggs. “ Oh my own precious, precious 
n—’ 
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hard with the honest locksmith, but that Hugh reminded them, in answer, that 
they wanted his servicesy and must have them. 

«So, tell him what we want," he said to Simon Tappertit, ‘‘ and quickly. 
And open your ears, master, if you would ever use them a'ter to-night.” 

Gabriel folded his arms, which were now at liberty, and eyed his old ’prentice 
in silence. 

‘* Lookye, Varden,” said Sim,’ we’re bound for Newgate.” 

‘“‘T know you are,” returned the locksmith: ‘ You never said a truer word 
than that.” 

“To burn it down,I mean,” said Simon, “and force the gates, and set the 
prisoners at liberty. You helped to make the lock of the great door.” 

‘I did,” said the locksmith. ‘You owe me no thanks for that—as vou'll 
find before long.” 

“Maybe,” returned his journeyman, “ but you must show us how to 
force it.” 

“Must I!” 

“ Yes ; for you know, and I don’t. 
it with your own hands.” 

“* When I do,” said the locksmith quietiy, “‘ my hands shall drop off at the 
wrists, and you shall wear them, Simon Tappertit, on your shoulders for epau- 
lettes.”” 

‘“« We'll sce that,” cried Hugh, interposing, as the indignation of the crowd 
again burst forth. ‘ You fill a basket with the tools be’ll want, while I bring 
him down stairs. Open the doors below, some of you. And light the great 
captain, others! Is there no business afoot, my lads, that you can do nothing | 
but stand and grvinble?” 

They lookea at one another, and quickly dispersing, swarmed over the house, 
plundering and breaking, according to their custom, and carrying off such arti- 
They had no great length of 
time for these proceedings, for the basket of tools was soon prepared and slung | 
over aman’s shoulders. The preparations being now completed, and every- | 
thing ready for the attack, those who were pillaging and destroying in the other | 
rooms were called down to the workshop. They were about to issue forth, | 
when the man who had been the last up stairs, stepped forward, and asked if 
the young woman in the garret (who was making a terrible noise, he said, and 
kept on screaming without the least cessation) was to be released ! | 

For his own part, Simon Tappertit would certainly have replied in the nega- | 
tive, but the mass of his companions, mindful of the good service she had done 
in the matter of the gun, being of a different opinion, he had nothing for it but 
to answer, Yes. The man, accordingly, went back again to the rescue, and 
presently returned with Miss Miggs, limp and doubled up, and very damp from 
much weeping. 

As the young lady had given no tokens of consciousness on their way down 
stairs, the bearer reported ber either dead or dying; and being at some loss | 
what to do with her, was looking around for a convenient bench or heap of | 
ashes on which to place her senseless form, when she suddenly came upon her | 
feet by some mysterious means, thrust back her hair, stared wildly at Mr. Tap- | 
pertit, cried ‘* My Simmuns’s life is not a wictim!” and dropped into his arms 
with such promptitude that he staggered and reeled some paces back, beneath 
his lovely burden. 

‘Oh bother!” said Mr. Tappertit. “Here. Catch hold of her, somebody. | 
Lock her up again; she never ought to have been let out.”’ 

‘*My Simmun!”’ cried Miss Miggs, in tears, and faintly. 
ever blessed Simmun!” 

“ Hold up, will you,” said Mr. Tappertit, in a very unresponsive tone, “ I'll 
bet you fall if you don’t. What are you sliding your feet off the ground for?” 

‘“*My angel Simmun!”’ murmured Miggs—“ he promised —”’ 

“ Promised! Well, and I'li keep my promise,” answered Simon, testily. ‘I 
mean to provide for you, don'tI? Stand up?” 

‘Where am I to go?’ What is to become of me after my actions of this 
night!” cried Miggs. ‘ What resting-place now remains but in the silent 
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| locksmith’s side. 


‘But I am not one of them,” said Gabriel. ‘I aman honest man, Mr. 
Akerman; a respectable tradesman—Gabriel Varden, the locksmith. You 
know me?” 

‘* You among the crowd!” cried the governor in an altered voice. 

“Brought here by foree—brought here to pick the lock of the great door for 
them,” rejoined the locksmith ‘Bear witness for me, Mr. Akerman, that I 
refuse to do it; and that I will not do it,come what may of my refusal. If 
any violence is done to me, please to remember this.” 

‘Ts there no way of helping you?” said the governor. 

““ None, Mr. Akerman. You'll do your duty, and I'lido mine. Once again, 
you robbers and cut-throats,” said the locksmith, turning round upon them, «| 
refuse. Howl till you're hoarse. I refuse.” 

‘** Stay—stay !"’ said the jailer, hastily. ‘Mr. Varden, I know you for a 
worthy map, and one who would do no unlawful act except upon compul- 
sioi— 

“Upon compulsion, sir,” interposed the locksmith, who felt that the tone in 
which this was said, conveyed the speaker’s impression that he had ample ex- 
cuse for yielding to the furious multitude who beset and hemmed him in, om 
every side, and among whom he stood, an old man, quite alone; ‘* upon com- 
pulsion, sir, 1’ll do nothing.” 

** Where is that man,” said the keeper anxiously, “‘who spoke to me just 
now /” 

‘* Here !” Hug> replied. 

“ Do you know what the guilt of murder is, and that by keeping that honest 
tradesman at your side you endanger his life!” 

* We know it very well,” he answered, “for what else did we bring him 
here? J.et’s have our friends, master, and you shall have your friend. Is that 
fair, lads?” 

The mob replied to him with a loud Hurrah! 

** You see how it is, sir?’’ cricd Varden. ‘* Keep ’em out, in King George's 
name. Remember what [ have said. Good night!” 

There was no more parley. A shower of stones and other missiles compell- 
ed the keeper of the jail to retire; and the mob, pressing on, and swarming 
round the walls, ferced Gabriel Varden close to the door. 

In vain the basket of tools was laid upon the ground before him, and he was 
urged in turn by promises, by blows, by offers of reward, and threats of instant 
death, to do the office for which they had brought him there. ‘ No,” cried the 
sturdy locksmith, ‘I will not!” 

He had never loved his life so well as then, but nothing could move him 
The savage faces that glared upon him, look where he would; the cries of 
those who thirsted, like wild animals, for his blood ; the sight of men pressing 
forward, and trampling down their fellows, as they strove to reach him, and 
struck at him above the heads of other men, with axes and with iron bars; all 
failed to daunt him. He looked from man to man, and fece to face, and still, 
with quickened breath and lessening colour, cried firmly, ‘I will not!” 

Dennis dealt him a blow upon the face which felled him to the ground. He 
sprung up again like a man in the prime of life, and with the crimson pouring 
from his forehead, caught him by the throat. 

“* You cowardly dog!”’ he said: “Give me my daughter. 
daughter.” 

They struggled together. Some cried “ Kill him,” and some (but they 
were not near enough) strove to trample him to death. Tug as he would at 
the old man’s wrists, the hangman could not force him to unclench his hands. 

‘Is this all the return you make me, you ungrateful monster?” he articu- 
lated with great difficulty, and with many oaths. 

“Give me my daughter!” cried the locksmith, who was now as fierce as 
those who gathered round him: **Give me my daughter!” : 

He was down again, and up, and down once more, and buffeting with a score 
of them, who bandied him from hand to hand, when one tall fellow, fresh from 
a slaughter-house, whose dress and great thigh-boots smoked hot with grease 
aud blood, raised a pole-axe, and swearing a horrible oath, aimed it at the old 
man’s uncovered head. At that instant, and in the very act, he fell himself, as 
if struck by lightning, and over his body a one-armed man came darting to the 
Another man was with him, and boch caught the locksmith 
roughly in their grasp. 

“Leave him to us!” they cried to Hugh—struggling, as they spoke, to force 
a passage backward through the crowd. “ Leave him to us. Why do you 
waste your whole strength on such as he, when a couple of men can finish him 
in as many minutes! You lose time. Remember the prisoners! remember 
Barnaby !”’ 

The cry ran through the mob. Hammers began to rattle on the walls; and 
every man strove to reach the prison, and be among the foremost rank, Fight- 
ing their way through the press and struggle, as desperately as if they were in 
the midst of enemies rather than their own friends, the two men retreated with 
the locksmith between them, and dragged him through the very heart of the 
concourse. ; 

And now the strokes began to fall like hail upon the gate, and on the strong 
building ; for those who could not reach the door, spent their fierce rage ou 
anything—even on the great blocks of stone, which shivered their weapons into 
fragments, and made their hards and arms to tingle as if the walls were active 
in their stout resistance, and dea!t them back their blows. The clash of irom 
ringing upon iron, mingled with the deafening tumult and sounded high above 
it,as the great sledge-hammers rattled on the nailed and plated door : the 
sparks flew off in showers ; men worked in gangs, and at short intervals reliev} 
ed each other, that all their strength might be devoted to the work ; but there 
stood the portal still, as grim and dark and strong as ever, and, saving for the 
dints upon its battered surface, quite unchanged. , 

While some brought all their energies to bear upon this toilsome task; and 
some, rearing ladders against the prison, tried to clamber to the summit of the 
walls they were too short to scale; and some again engaged a bod; of police a 
hundred strong, and beat them back and trod them under foot by force of num- 
bers , others vesieged the house on which the jailer had appeared, and, driving 
in the door, brought out his furniture, and piled it up against the prison gate, 
to make a bonfire which should burn it down. As soon as this device was up- 
derstood, all those who had laboured hitherto, cast down their tools and helped 
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| to swell the heap; which reached half way across the street, and was so high, 


that those who threw more fuel on the top, got up by ladders When all the 
keeper's goods were flung upon this costly pile, to the last fragment, they 
smeared it with the pitch, and tar, and rosin they had brought, and sprinkled * 
with turpentine. To all the woodwork round the prison doors they did the like, 
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leaving not a joist or beam untouched. This infernal christening performed, 
they the pile with lighted matches aud with blazing tow, and then stood 
by, awaiting the result. : 

The furniture being very dry, and rendered more combustible by wax and 
oil, besides the arts they had used, took fire at once. The flames roared high 
and fiercely, blackening the prison wall, and twining up its lofty front like burn- 
ing serpents. At first, they crowded round the blaze, and vented their exulta- 
tion only in their looks : but when it grew hotter and fiercer—when it crackled, 
leaped, and roared, like a great furnace—when it shone upon the opposite 
houses, and lighted up not only the pale and wondering faces at the windows, 
but the inmost corners of each habitation—when, through the deep red heat 
and glow, the fire was seen sporting and toying with the door, now clinging to 
its obdurate surface, now gliding off with fierce inconstancy ard soaring high 
into the sky, anon returning to fold it in its burning grasp and lure it to its ruin 
—when it shone and gleamed so brightly that the church clock of St. Sepul- 
chre’s, so often pointing to the hour of death, was legible as in broad day, and 
the vane upon its steeple-top glittered in the unwonted light like something 
richly jewelled—when biackened stone and sombre brick grew ruddy in the 
deep reflection, and windows shone like burnished gold, dotting the longest dis- 
tance in the fiery vista with their specks of brightness—when wall and tower, 
and roof and chimney-stack, seemed drunk, and in the flickering glare appear- 
ed to reel and stagger—when scores of objects, never seen before, burst out 
upon the view, and things the most familiar put on some new aspect—ihen the 
mob began to join the whirl, and with loud yells, and shouts, and clamour, such 
as happily is seldom heard, bestirred themselves to feed the fire, and keep it at 
its height. : 

Although the heat was so intense that the paint on the houses over against 
the prison, parched and crackled up, and swelling into boils, as it were from 
excess of torture, brokeand crumbled away; although the glass fell from the 
window-sashes, and the lead and iron on the roofs blistered the incautious hand 
that touched them, and the sparrows in the eaves took wing, and rendered gid- 
dy by the smoke, fell fluttering down upon the blazing pile; still the fire was 
tended unceasingly by busy hands, and round it, men were going always 
They never slackgned in their zeal, or kept aloof, but pressed upon the flames 
so hard, that those in front had much ado to save themselves from being thrust 
in; if one man swooned or dropped, a dozen struggled for his place, and that, 
although they knew the pain, and thirst, and pressure, to be unendurable. Those 
who fell down in fainting-fits, and were not crushed or burnt, were carried to 
an inn-yard close at hand, and dashed with water from a pump; of which buck- 
ets full were passed from man to man among the crowd: but such was the 
strong desire of all to drink, and such the fighting to be first, that, for the most 
part, the whole contenis were spilled upon the ground, without the lips of one 
man being moistened. 

Meanwhile, and in the midst of all the roar and outcry, those who were near- 
est to the pile, heaped up again the burning fragments that came toppling down, 
and raked the fire abowt the door, which, although a sheet of flame, was still a 
door fast locked and barred, and kept them out. Great pieces of blazing wood 
were passed, besides, above the people's heads to such as stood about the lad- 
ders, and some of these, climbing up to the topmost stave, and holding on with 
one hand by the prison wall, exerted all their skill and force to cast these fire- 
brands on the roof, or down into the yards within. In many instances their ef- 
forts were successful ; which occasioned a new and appalling addition to the 
horrors of the scene: for the prisoners within, seeing from between their bars 
that the fire caught in many places and thrived fiercely, and being all locked up 
in strong cells for the night, began to know that they were in danger of being 
burnt alive. This terrible fear, spreading from cell to cell and from yard to 
yard, vented itself in such dismal cries and wailings, and in such dreadful 
shrieks for help, that the whole jail resounded with the noise ; which was loud- 
ly heard even above the shouting of the moband roaring of the flames, and was 
so full of agony and despair, that it made the boldest tremble. 

It was remarkable that these cries began in that quarter of the jail which 
fronted Newgate Street, where, it was well known the men who were to suffer 
death on Thursday were confined. And not only were these four who had so 
short a time to live, the first to whom the dread of being burnt occurred, but 
they were, throughout, the most importunate of all: for they could be plainly 
heard, notwithstanding the great thickness of the walls, crying that the wind 
set that way, and that the flames would shortly reach them ; and calling to the 
officers of the jail to come and quench the fire from acistern which was in their 
yard, and full of water. Judging from what the crowd without the walls could 
hear from time to time, these four doomed wretches never ceased to call for 
help; and that with as much distraction, and in as great a frenzy of attach- 
ment to existence, as though each had an honoured, happy life before him, in- 
stead of eight-and-forty hours of miserable imprisonment, and then a violent 
and shaiweful death. 

Bot the anguish and suffering of the two sons of one of these men, when 
they heard, or fancied that they heard, their father’s voice, is past description 
After wringing their hands and rushing to and fro as if they were stark mad, 
one mounted on the shoulders of his brother and tried toclamber up the face of 
the high wall, guarded at the top with spikes and points of iron. And when 
he fell among the crowd, he was not deterred by his bruises, but mounted up 
again, and feil again, and when he found the feat impossible, began to beat the 
stones and tear them with his hands, as if he could that way make a breach in 
the strong building, and force a passage in. At last, they clove their way 
among the mob about the door, though many men, a dozen times their match, 
had tried in vain to do so, and were seen, in—yes, in—the fire, striving to prize 
it down with crowbars 

Nor were they alone affcted by the outcry from within the prison. The 
women who were looking on, shrieked loudly, beat their hands tugether, stop 
ped their ears; and many fainted: the men who were not near the walls and 
acuve in the siege, rather than do nothing, tore up the pavement of the street, 
and did so with a haste and fury they could not have surpassed if that had been 
the jail, and they were near their object. Not one living creature in the throng 
was for an instant still. The whole great mass were mad. 

A shout! Another! Another yet, though few knew why, or what it meant. 
But those around the gate had seen it slowly vield, and drop from its topmost 
hinge. It hung on that side by but one, but it was upright still, because of the 
bar, and its having sunk of its own weight into the heap of ashes at its foot 
There was now a gap at the top of the doorway, through which could be de- 
acried a gloomy passage, cavernous dark. Pile up the fire! 

It burnt fiercely. The door was red-hot, and the gap wider. They vainly 
tried to shield their faces with their hands, and standing as if in readiness for 
a spring, watched the place. Dark figures, some crawling on their hands and 
knees, some carried in the arms of others, were seen to pass along the roof 
It was plain the jail could hold out no longer The keeper, and his officers, 
and their wives and children, were escaping. Pile up the fire! 

The door sank down again: it settled deeper in the cinders—tottered— 
yielded—was down! 

As they shouted again, they fell back, for a moment, and left a clear space 
about the fire that lay between them and the jail entry. Hugh leapt vpon the 
blazing heap, and scattering a train of sparks into the air, and making the dark 
lobby glitter with those that hong upon his dress, dashed into the jatl. 

The hangman followed. And then so many rushed upon their track, that 
the fire got trodden down and thinly strewn about the street; but there was 


no need of it now, for, inside and out, the prison was in flames. 





CHAPTER THE SIXTY-FIFTH. 

During the whole course of the terrible scene which was now at its height, 
one man in the jail suffered a degree of fear and mental torment hich had no 
parallel in the endurance, even of those who lay under the sentence of death. 

When the rioters first assembled before the building, the murderer was 
roused from sleep—if such slumbers as his, may have that blessed name— 
by the roar of voices, and the struggling of a great crowd. He started up as 
these sounds met his ear, and, sitting on his bedstead, listened. 

After a short interval of silence the noise burst out again. Still listening 
attentively, he made out, in course of time, that the jail was besieged by a fu- 
rious multitude. His guilty conscience instantly arrayed these men against 
himself, and brought the fear upon him that he would be singled out, and torn 
to pleces. 

Once impressed with the terror of this conceit, everything tended to confirm 
aud strengthen it. His double crime, the circumstances under which it had been 
committed, the length of time that had elapsed, end its discovery in spite of all, 
made him as it were, the visible object of the Almighty’s wrath. In all the 
crime and vice and moral gloom of the great pest-house of the capital, be stood 
alone, marked and singled out by his great guilt, a Lucifer among the devils 
The other prisoners were a host, hiding and sheltering each other—a crowd lke 
that without the walls. He was one man against the whole united concourse ; 
a single, solitary, lonely man, from whom the very captives in the jail fell off 
and shrunk appalled. 

It might be that the intelligence of his capture having been bruited abroad, 


they had come there purposely to drag him out and kill him in the street ; or 
it might be that they were the rioters, and, in pursuance of an old design, had 
come to sack the prison. But in either case he had no belief or hope that they 


would spare him. Every slout they raised, and every sound they inade, was 
blow upon his heart. As the attack went on, he grew more wi'd and frantic 
his terror: tried to pull away the bars that 





zuarded the chimney and prevented 





him from climbing up: called loudly on the turnkeysto cluster round the ce 
and save him from the fury of the rabble; or put him in some dungeon uncer 
ground, no matter of what depth, how dark it was, or loathsome. or beset witl 


rats and creeping things, so that it hid him and was hard to find 
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But ho one came, or answered him. Fearful, even while he cried to them, of 
attracting attention, he was silent. By and bye, he saw, as he looked from his 
grated window, a strange glimmering on the stone walls and pavement of the 
yard, It was feeble at first, and came and went, as though some officers with 
torches were passing to and fro upon the roof of the prison. Svon it reddened, 
and lighted brands came whirling down, spattering the ground with fire, and 
burning sullenly in corners. One rolled beneath a wooden bench, and set it 
in a blaze ; another caught a water-spout, and so went climbing up the wall, 
leaving a long straight track of fire behind it. -After a time, a slow thick 
shower of burning fragments, from some upper portion of the prison which 
was blazing nigh, began to fall before his door. Remembering that it open- 
ed outwards, he knew that every spark which fell upon the heap, and in the 
act lost its bright life, and died an ugly speck of dust and rubbish, helped to 
entomb him in a living grave. Still, though the jail resounded with shrieks 
and cries for help,—though the fire bounded up as if each separate flame had 
had a tiger's iife, and roared as though, in every one, there were a hungry 
voice—though the heat began tu grow intense, and the air suffocating, and 
the clamour without increased, and the danger of his situatiun even from one 
merciless element was every moment more extreme,—still he was afraid to 
raise his voice again, lest the crowd should break in, and should, of their own 
ears or from the information given them by the other prisoners, get the clue to 
his place of confinement. Thus fearful alike, of those within the prison and of 
those without ; of noise and silence ; light and darkness ; of being released, and 
being left there to die ; he was so tortured and tormented, that nothing man has 
ever done to man in the herrible caprice of power and cruelty, exceeds his self- 
inflicted punishment. 

Now, now, the door wasdown. Now they came rushing through the jail, 
calling to each other in the vaulted passages; clashing the iron gates divid- 
ing yard from yard ; beating at the doors of cells and wards; wrenching off bolts 
and locks and bars; tearing down the doorposts to get men out ; endeavouring 
to drag them by main force through gaps and windows where a child could 
scarcely pass; whooping and yelling without a moment’s rest; and running 
through the heat and flames as if they were cased in metal. By their legs, 
their arms, the hair upon their heads, they dragged the prisoners out. Some 
threw themselves upon the captives as they got towards the door, and tried to 
file away their irons: some danced about them with a frenzied joy, and rent their 
clothes, and were ready, as it seemed, to tear them limb from limb. Nowa 
party of adozen men came darting through the yard into which the murderer 
cast fearful glances frem his darkened window ; dragging a prisoner along the 
ground whose dress they had nearly torn from his body in their mad eagerness 
to set him free, and who was bleeding and senseless in their hands. Now a 
score of prisoners ran to and fro, who had lost themselves in the intricacies of 
the prison, and were so bewildered with the noise and glare that they knew not 
where to turn or whatto do, and still cried out for help, as loudly as before. 
Anon some famished wretch whose theft had been a loaf of bread, or scrap of 
butcher's meat, came skulking past, barefooted,—going slowly away because 
that jail, his house, was burning ; not because he had any other, or had friends 
to meet, or old haunts to revisit, or any liberty to gain, but liberty to starve and 
die. And then a knot of highwaymen went trooping by. conducted by the friends 
they had among the crowd, who muffled their fetters as they went along, with 
handkerchiefs and bands of hay, and wrapped them up in coats and cloaks, and 
gave them drink from bottles, and held it to their lips, because of their hand- 
cutis which there was no time to remove. All this, and Heaven knows how 
puch more, was done amidst a noise, a hurry, and distraction, like nothing that 
we know of, even in our dreams; which seemed for ever on the rise, and never 
to decrease for the space of a single instant. 

He was still looking down from his window upon these things, when a band 
of men with torches, ladders, axes, and many kinds of weapons, poured into 
the yard, and hammering at his door, enquired if there were any prisoner with- 
in. He left the window when he saw them coming, and drew back into the re- 
motest corner of the cell; but although he returned them no answer, they had 
a fancy that some one was within, for they presently set ladders against it, and 
began to tear away the bars at the casement ; not only that, indeed, but with 
pickaxes to hew down the very stones in the wall. 

As soon as they had made a breach at the window, large enough for the ad- 
mission of a man’s head, one of them thrust ina torch and looked all around the 
ruom. He followed this man’s gaze until it rested on himself, and heard him 
demand why he had not answered, but made him no reply. 

Iu the general surprise and wonder, they were used to this; for without 
saying anything more, they enlarged the breach until it was large enough tu ad- 
mit the body of a man, and then came dropping down upon the fivor, one after 
another, until the cell was full. They caught him up among them, handed 
him to the window, and those who stood upon the ladders cast him down upon 
the pavement of the yard. Then the rest came out, one after another, and, 
bidcing him fly, and lose no time, or the way would be choaked up, hurried 
away to rescue others. 

{t seemed not a minute’s work from first to last. He staggered to his feet, 
incredulous of what had happened, when the yard was filled again, and a 
crowed rushed on, hurrying Barnaby among them. In another minute—not so 
much: another minute! the same instant, with no lapse or interval between ! 
he and his son were being passed from hand to hand, through the dense crowd 
in the street, and were glancing backward at a burning pile which some one 
said was Newgate. 

From the moment of their first entrance into the prison, the crowd dispersed 
themselves about it, and swarmed into every chink and crevice, as if they had 
a perfect acquaintance with its innermost parts, and bore in their minds an ex- 
act plan of the whole. For this immediate knowledge of the place, they were, 
no doubt, in a great degree indebted to the hangman, who stood in the lobby, 
directing some to go this way, some that, and some the other; and who mate- 
rially assisted in bringing about the wonderful rapidity with which the release of 
the prisoners was effected. 

But this functionary of the law reserved one important piece of intelligence, 
end kept it suugly to himself. When he had issued his instructions relative to 
every other part of the building, and the mob were dispersed from end to end, 
and busy at their work, he took a bundle of keys from a kind of cupboard in the 
wail, and going by a private passage near the chapel (it joined the governor's 
house, and was then on fire), betook himself to the condemned cells, which 
were a series of small, strong, dismal rooms, opening on a low gallery, guarded, 
at the end at which he entered, by a strong iron wicket, and at its opposite extre- 
mity by two doors and a thick grate. Having double locked the wicket, and as- 
sured himself that the other entrances were all secured, he sat down on a 
bench in the gallery, and sucked the head of his stick, with an air of the ut- 
most complacency, tranquillity, and contentment. 

It would have been strange enough, a man’s enjoying himself in this quiet 
manner, while the prison was burning, and such a tumult was cleaving the air, 
though he had been outside the walls. But here, in the very heart of the build- 
ing, and moreover with the prayers and cries of the four men under sentence 
sounding in his ears, and their hands, stretched out through the gratings in 
their ceil doors, clasped in frantic entreaty before his very eyes, It was par- 
ucularly remarkable. Indeed, Mr. Dennis appeared to think it an uncommen 
circumstance, and to banter himself upon it; for he thrust his hat on one side as 
some men do when they are in a waggish humour, sucked the head of his 
stick with a higher rejish, and smiled as though he would say, ‘* Dennis, you're 
arum dog; you're a queer fellow; you're capital company, Dennis, and quite 
a character!” 

He sat in this way for some minutes, while the four men in the cells, certain 
that somebody had entered the gallery, but could not see who, gave vent to such 
| piteous entreaties as wreiches in their miserable condition may be supposed to 
have been inspired with: urging, whoever it was, to set them at liberty, for 
the love of Heaven; and protesting, with great fervour, and truly enough, 
perhaps, for the time, that if they escaped, they would amend their ways, and 
would never, never, never again do wrong before God or man,but would lead pe- 
nitent and sober lives, and sorrowfully repent the crimes they had committed. 
The terrible energy with which they spoke, would have moved any person, no 
matter how good or just (if any good or just person could have strayed into that 
sad place that night), to have set them at liberty; and, while he would have 
left any other punishment to its free course, to have saved them from this last 
dreadful and repulsive penalty ; which neverturned a man inclined toevil, and 
has hardened thousands who were half inclined to good. 

Mr. Dennis, who had been bred and nurtured in the good old school, and 
had administered the good vld laws on the good old plan, always once and 
sometimes twice every six weeks, for a long time, bore these appeals with a deal 
of philosophy. Being at last, however, rather disturbed in his pleasant reflec- 
tion by their repetition, he rapped at one of the doors with his stick, and cried 

** Hold your noise there, will you?” 

At this they all cried together that they were to be hanged on the next day 
but one; and again implored his aid. 

* Aid! For what!’ said Mr. Dennis, playfully rapping the knuckles of the 
hand nearest him 

‘To save us!” they cried 

**Oh, certainly,” said Mr. Dennis, 
friend with whom he 
are you bruthers 

* Unless we are released to-night,” 

** | tell you what it is,” 








winking at the wall in the absence of any 
ould humour the joke. ‘ And so yo ire to be worked off, 


one of them cried, ‘‘ we are dead men !”’ 
said the hangman, gravely; ‘I'm afraid my friend 
that you're not in that ‘ere state of mind that’s suitable to your condition, then ; 
you're not a going to be released: don’t think it—Will you leave off that ‘ere 
udecent row? J wonder you an’t ashamed of yourselves, [ do.” 





He followed up this reproof by rapping every set of kr ickles one after the 


he pursued his search 
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other, and having done so, resumed his seat again with a cheerful countenance, 

“ You’ve had law,” he said, crossing his legs and elevating his eyebrows > 
“laws have been made a’ purpose fur you; a wery handsome prisen’s 
made a’ purpose for you; a parson’s kept a’ purpose for you ; a constitootional 
officer’s appointed a’ purpose for you ; carts is maintained a’ purpose for you 
—and yet you're not contented !— Will you hold that noise, you sir in the 
furthest?” 

A groan was the only answer. ban : 

‘So well as I can make out,” said Mr. Dennis, ina tone of mingled badi 
and remenstrance, “ there’s not a man among you. I begin to think I’m on 
the opposite side, and among the ladies; though for the matter of that, I’ve 
seen a many ladies face it out, in a manner that did honour to the sex.—You in 
number two, don’t grind them teeth of yours. Worse manners,” said the hang- , 
man, rapping at the door with his stick, “‘{ never see in this placeafore. I’m 
ashamed on you. You're a disgrace to the Bailey!” 

After pausing for a moment to hear if anything could be pleaded in justifi- 
cation, Mr. Dennis resumed, in a sort of coaxing tone: 

“ Now look’ee here, you four. I’m come here to take care of you, and see 
that you an’t burnt instead of the other thing. [t's no use your making any 
noise, for you won't be found out by them as has broken in, and you'll only be 
hoarse when yeu come to the speeches,—which is a pity. What I say in re- 
spect to the speeches always is, ‘Give it mouth.’ That’s my maxim. Give 
it movth. I've heerd,”’ said the hangman, pulling off his hat to take his hand- 
kerchief from the crown and wipe his face, and then putting it on againa little 
more on one side than before, * I've heerd acloquerce on them boards—you 
know what boards I mean—and have heerd a degree of mouth given to them 
speeches, that they was as clear as a bell, and as good as a play. There’s a 
pattern! And always, when a thing of this nature’s to come off, what I stand 
up for, is, a proper frame of mind. Let’s have a proper frame of mind, and 
we can gothrough with it, creditable—pleasant—sociable. Whatever you do, 
and I address myself, in particular, to you in the furthest, never snivel. I’d 
sooner by half, though I lose by it, see a man tear his clothes a’ purpose to 
spile ’em before they come to me, than find him snivelling. It’sten to one a- 
better frame of mind, every way !”’ 

While the hangman addressed them to this effect, in the tone and with the 
air of a pastor in familiar conversation with his flock, the noize had been in 
some degree subdued ; for the rioters were busy in conveying the prisoners ta 
the Sessions House, which was beyond the main walls of the prison, though 
connected with it, and the crowd were busy, tov, in passing them from thence 
along the street. But when he had got thus far in his discourse, the sound of 
voices in the yard showed plainly that the mob had returned and were coming 
that way ; and directly afterwards a violent crashing at the grate below, gave 
rote of their attack upon the cells (as they were called) at last. 

It was in vain the hangman ran from door to dpor, and covered the grates, 
one after another, with his hat, in futile efforts to stifle the cries of the four 
men within; it was in vain he dogged their outstretched hands, and beat them 
with his stick, or menaced them witl. new and lingering pains in the execution 
of his office ; the place resounded with their cries. These, together with the 
feeling that they were now the last men in the jail, so worked upon and stimu- 
lated the besiegers, that in an incredibly short space of time they forced the 
strong grate down below, which was formed of iron rods two inches square, 
drove in the two other doors, as if they had been bat deal partitions, and stood 
at the end of the gallery with only a bar or two between them and the cells, 

“ Halloa!” cried Hugh, who was the first to look into the dusky passage : 
“ Dennis before us! Well done, old boy. Be quick, and open here, for we 
shall be suffocated in the smoke, going out.” 

‘Go out at once, then,” said Dennis. What do you want here t” 

* Want?” echoed Hugh. ‘The four men.” 

‘Four devils!” cried the hangman. ‘ Don't you know they’re left for death 
on Thursday? Don’t you respect the law—the constitootion—nothing? Let 
the four men be.” 

“Ts this a time for joking ?” cried Hugh. ‘Do you hear ‘em? Puil away 
these bars that have got fixed between the door and the ground ; and let us in.” 

‘‘ Brother,” said the hangman ina low voice, as he stooped under pretence 
of doing what Hugh desired, but only luoked up in his face, ‘‘ can’t you leave 
these here four men to me, if I’ve the whim? You do what you like, and 
have what you like of everything for your share, give me my share. I wan 
these four men left alone, I tell you!” 

“Pull the bars down, or stand out of the way,” was Hugh's reply. 

“You can turn the crowd if you like, you know that well enough, brother,” 
said the hangman, slowly. ‘* What! You will come in, will yout” 

7” 

‘You won’t let these men alone, and leave ’em to me? You've no respect 
for nothing—haven’t you!” said the hangman, retreating to the door by which 
he had entered, and regarding his companion with an ugly scowl. “ You will 
come in, will you, brother t” 

“Ttell you, yes. What the devilails you? Where are you going ¢” 

“No matter where I'm going,” rejoined the hangman, looking in again at the 
iron wicket, which he had nearly shut upon himself, and held ajar. * Remem- 
ber where you're coming. That’sall!” 

With that, he shook his likeness at Hugh, and giving him a grin, compared 
with which his usual smile was amiable, disappeared, and shut the door. 

Hugh paused no longer, but goaded alike by the cries of the convicts, and by 
the impatience of the crowd, warned the man immediately behind him—the way 
was ouly wide enough for one abreast—to stand back, and wielded a sledge ham- 
mer with such strength, that aftera few blows the iron bent and broke, and 
gave them free admittance 

If the two sons of one of these men, of whom mention has been made, were 
furious in their zeal before, they had now the wrath and vigor of lions. Calling 
to the man within each cell, to keep as far back as he could, lest the axes crash- 
ing through the door should wound him, a party went to work upon each one, to 
beat it in by sheer strength, and force the bults and staples from their hold. But 
although these two lads had the weakest party, and the worst armed, and did 
not begin untilafter the others, having stopped to whisper to him through the 
grate, that door was the first open, and that man the first out. As they drag- 
ged him into the gallery to knock off his irons, he fell down among thea:,a mere 
heap of chains, and was carried out in that state on men’s shoulders with no sign 
of life. 

The release of these four wretched creatures, and conveying them, astounded 
and bewildered, into the street so full of life—a spectacle they had never thought 
to see again, until they emerged from solitude and silence upon that last journey, 
when the air should be heavy with the pent-up breath of thousands, and the 
streets and houses shuuld be built and roofed with human faces, not with bricks 
and tiles and stones—was the crowning horror of the scene. Their pale and 
haggard looks, and hollow eyes ; their staggering feet, and hands stretched out 
as if to save themselves from falling; their wandering and uncertain air; the 
way they heaved and gasped for breath, as though in water, when they were first 
plunged into the crowd ; all marked them for the men. No need to aay “ this 
one was doomed to die ;” there were the words broadly stamped and branded 
on his face. The crowd fell off, as if they had been laid out for burial, and had 
risen in their shrouds; and many were seen to shudder, as though they had 
been actually dead men, when they chanced to touch or brush against their 
garments. ; 
~ At the bidding of the mob, the houses were all illuminated that night— 
lighted up from top to bottom as ata time of public gaiety and joy. Many 
years afterwards, old people who lived in their youth near this part of the city, 
remembered being in a great glare of light, within doors and without, and as 
they looked, timid and frightened children, from the windows, seeing @ face 
go by. Though the whole great crowd and all its other terrors had faded 
from. their recollection, this one object remained ; alone, alstinct, and well-re- 
membered. Even in the unpractised minds of infants, one of these doomed 
men darting by, and but an instant seen, was an image of force enough to dim 
the whole concourse ; to find itself an all-absorbing place, and hold it ever 
after. j 

When this last task had been achieved, the shouts and cries grew fainter ; the 
clank of fetters, which had resounded on all sides as the prisoners escaped, was 
heard no more; all the noises of the crowd subsided into a hoarse and sullen 
murmur as it passed into the distance ; aud when the human tide had roiled 
away, a melancholy heap of sw.oking ruins marked the spot where it had lately 
chafed and roared. 

CHAPTER THE SIXTY-SIXTH. . 

Although he had had no rest upon the previous night, and had watched with 
little intermission for some weeks past, sleeping only in the day by starts and 
snatches, Mr. Haredale, from the dawn of morning until sunset, sought his niece 
in every place where he deemed !t poss ble she could have taken refuge. AU 
day long, nothing, save a draught of water, passed his lips; though he prosecu- 
ted his inquiries far and wide, and never so much as sat down once 

In every quarter that he could think of; et Chigwell and in London; at the 
houses of the trades’. people with whom he dealt, and of the friends he knew ; 
A prey to the mo t harrowing anxieties and apprehen- 
) magistrate, and finally to the Secretary of 





sions, he went fiom magistrate 

State. The only comfort he received was from this minister, who assured him 

that the Government, being now driven to the exercise of the extreme preroga- 

tives of the Crown, were determined to exert them ; that a proclamation would 

probably t sut upon the morrow, giving to the military, discretionary and un- 
mited power in the suppression of the riots; that the sympathies of the King, 

the Administration, and both Houses of Parliament. and indeed of all good men 
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of every religious persuasion, were strongly with the Catholics ; and that jus 
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tice should be done them at any cost or hazard. He told him, further, that 
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other persone whose houses had been burnt, had for a time lost sight of their 
children or their relatives, but had in every case, within his knowledge, succeed- 
ed in discovering them; that his complaint should be remembered, and fully 
stated in the instructions given to the officers in command,and to all the inferior 
myrmidons of justice ; and that everything that could be done to help him, 
shuuld be done, with a good will and in good faith. 

Grateful for this consolation, feeble as it was in its reference to the past, 
and little hope as it afforded him in connexion with the subject of distress which 
lay nearest to his heart ; and really thankful for the ‘interest the minister ex- 
weeny and seemed to feel, in his condition; Mr. Haredale withdrew. He 
found himself, with the night coming on, alone in the streets ; and destitute of 
any place in which to lay his head. 

e entered an hotel near Charing Cross, and ordered some refreshment and a 
bed. He saw that his faint and worn > attracted the attention of the 
landlord and his waiters; and thinking that they might suppose him to be fen- 
niless, took out his purse, and laid it on the table. Jt was not that, the landlord 
said, ina faltering voice. If he were one of those who had suffered by the riot- 
ers, he durst not give him entertainment. He had a family of children, and had 
been twice warned to be careful in receiving guests. He heartily prayed his 
forgiveness, but what could he do? 

Nothing. No man felt that, more sincerely than Mr. Haredale. He told the 
men as much, and left the house. 

Feeling that he might have anticipated this occurrence, after what he had 
seen at Chigwell in the morning, where no man dared to touch a spade, though 
he offered a large reward to all who would come and dig among the ruins of his 
house, he walked along the Strand ; too proud to expose himself to another re- 
fusal, and of too generous a spirit to involve in distress or ruin anv honest trades- 
man who might be weak enough to give him shelter. He wandered into one of 
the streets by the side of the river, and was pacing in a thoughtful manner up 
and down, thinking, strangely, of things that had happened long ago, when he 
heard a servant-man at an upper window call to another on the opposite side of 
t he street, that the mob were setting fire to Newgate. 

To Newgate! where that man was! His failing strength returned, his 
energies came back with tenfold vigour, on the instant. If it were possible— 
if they should set the murderer free—was he, after all he had undergone, to 
= with the suspicion of having slain his own brother, dimly gathering about 

im— 
He had no consciousness of going to the jail ; but there he stood, before it. 


There was the crowd, wedged and pressed together in a dense, dark, moving | 


mass; and there was the flames soaring up into the air. His head turned round 
and round, lights flashed before his eyes, and he struggled hard with two men. 

“Nay, nay,” said one. “‘ Be more yourself, my good sir. We attract atten- 
tion here. Come away. What can you do among so many men?” 

“ The gentleman's alwayssfor doing something,” said the other, forcing him 
“as he spoke. ‘TT like him for that. Ido like him for that.” 

ey had by this time got him into a court, hard by the prison. He looked 
from one to the other, and as he tried to release himself, felt that he tottered on 
his feet. He who hadspoken first, was the old gentleman whom he had seen 
at the Lord Mayor's. The other was John Grueby, who had stood by him so 
manfully at Westminster. 
— ee does this mean?” he asked them, faintly. ‘ How came we toge- 
ther? 

“On the skirts of the crowd,” returned the distiller; “but come with us. 
Pray come with us. You seem to know my friend here?” 

“ Surely,” said Mr. Haredale, looking io a kind of stupor at John. 

“He'll tell you then,” returned the old gentleman, * that I am a man to be 
trusted. He's my servant. He was lately (as you know, I have no doubt) in 
Lord George Gordon’s service ; but he left it, and brought, in pure goodwill 
to me and others, who are marked by the rioters, such intelligence as he had 
picked up, of their designs.” 

— On one condition, please, sir,” said John, touching his hat. ‘No evi- 
dence against my Lord—a misled man—a kind-hearted man, sir. My Lord ne- 
ver intended this.” 

“ The condition will be observed, of course,” rejoined the old distiller. ‘‘ It’s 
a point of honour. But come with us, sir; pray come with us,” 

John Grueby added no entreaties, but he adopied a different kind of persua- 
tion, by putting his arm through one of Mr. Haredale’s, while his master took 
the other, and leading him away with all speed. 

Sensible, from a strange lightness in his head, and a difficulty in fixing his 
thoughts on anything, even to the extent of bearing his companions in his mind 
for a minute together without looking at them, that his intellect was affected 
by the agitation and suffering through which he had passed, and to which he 
was still a prey, Mr. Haredale let them lead him where they would. As they 
went along, he was conscious of having no command over what he said or tho’t, 
and that he had a fear of going mad. 

The distiller lived, as he had told him when they first met, on Holborn Hill, 
where he bad great storehouses and drove a large trade. They approached his 
house by a back entrance, lest they should attract the notice of the crowd, and 
weat into an upper room faced towards the street ; the windows, however, in 
common with those of every other room in the house, were boarded up inside, 
that out of doors all might appear quite dark 

By the time they had laid him on a sofa in this chamber, Mr. Haredale was 
perfectly insensible ; but John immediately fetching a surgeon, who took from 
him a large quantity of blood, he gradually came to himself. Ashe was for 
the time too weak to walk, they had no difficulty in persuading him to remain 
there all night, and got him to bed without loss of time. ‘luat done, they gave 
him a cordial and some toast, and presently a pretty strong composing-draught, 
ander the influence of which he soon fel into a lethargy, and, for atime, forgot 
his troubles. 

The vintner, who was a very hearty old fellow, and a worthy man, had no 
thoughts of going to bed himself, for he had received several threatening warn- 
ings from the rioters, and had indeed gone out that evening to try and gather 
from the conversation of the mob whether his house was to be the next attack- 
ed. He sat all night in an easy-chair in the same room—dozing a little now and 
then—and received from time to time the reports of John Grueby and two or 
three other trust-worthy persons in his employ, who went out into the streets as 
scouts ; and for whose entertainment an ample allowance of good cheer (which 
the old vintner,despite his anxiety, now and then attacked himself) was set forth 
in an adjoining chamber. 

These accounts were of a sufficiently-alarming nature from the first: but as 
the night wore on, they grew so much worse, and involved such a fearful amount 
of riot and destruction, that in comparison with these new tidings all the pre- 
vious disturbances sunk tu nothing. 

The first intelligence that came, was of the taking of Newgate, and the es- 
cape of the prisoners, whose track, as they made up Holborn, and into the ad- 
jacent streets, was proclaimed to those citizens who were shut up in their hous- 
es, by the rattling of their chains, which formed a dismal concert, and was heard 
in every direction : as though so many forges were at work. The flames too 
ehone so brightly through the vintner’s skylights, thatthe rooms and staircases 
below were nearly as light asin broad day: while the distant shouting of the 
mob seemed to shake the very walls and ceilings. 

At length they were heard approaching the house, and some minutes of 
terrible anxiety ensued. They came close up, and stopped before it ; but after 
giving three loud yells, went on. And although they returned several times that 
night, creating new alarms each tine, they did nothing there ; having their 
hands full. Shortly after they had gone away for the first time, one of the scouts 
came running in with the news that they had stopped before Lord Mansfield’s 
house in Bloomsbury square. 

Soon afterwards there came another, and another, and then the first returned 
again: and so, by little and little, their tale was this: —That the mob gather- 
ing round Lord Mansfield’s honse, bad called on those within to open the 
door, and receiving no reply (for Lord and Lady Mansfield were at that mo- 
ment escaping by the backway), forced an entrance according to their usual 
custom. That they then began to demolish it with great fury, and setting fire 
to it in several parts, involved ih a common ruin the whole of the costly furni- 
ture, the plate and jewels, a beautiful gallery of pictures, the rarest collection 
of manuscripts ever possessed by any one private person in the world, and worse 
than all, because nothing could replace this loss, the great Law Library, on al- 
most every page of which were notes in the Judge’s own hand, of inestimable 
value,—being the results of the study and experience of his whole life. That 
while they were howling and exulting round the fire, a troop of soldiers, with 
magistrate among them, came up, and being too late (for the mischief was 
by that time done), began to disperse the crowd. ‘That the riot act being read 
and the crowd still resisting, the soldiers received orders to fire, and levelling 
their muskets shot dead at the first discharge six men and a woman, and wound. 
ed many persone ; and loading again directly, fired another volley, but over the 
people’s heads it was supposed, as none were scen to fall. That thereupon, and 
daunted by the shrieks and tumult, the crowd began to disperse, and the soldiers 
went away : leaving the killed and wounded on the ground: which they had no 
sooner done than the rioters came back again, 
and the wounded people, formed into a rude procession, having the bodies in 
the front. That in this order, they paraded off with a horrible merriment ; fix- 
ing weapons in the dead men’s hands to make them look as if alive; and pre- 
ceded by a fellow ringing Lord Mansfield’s dinner-bell with all his might. 

The scouts reported further, that t! 
had been at similar work elsewhere, they all ur 
few men with the killed and wounded, marched away to Lord Mansfield’s coun- 
try seat at Caen Wood, between Hampstead and Highgate ; bert npon destroy- 
ing that house likewise, and lighting up a great fire there, which from that 
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height should be seen all over London. But in this, they were disap pointed, 
for a party of horse having arrived before them, they retreated faster than they 
went, and came straight back to town. 

There being now a great many parties in the streets, each went to work, ac- 
cording to its humour, and a dozen houses were quickly blazing, including those 
of Sir John Fielding and two vther justices, and four in Holborn—one of the 
greatest thoroughfares in London—which were all burning at the same time 
and burned until they went out of themselves, for the people cut the engine 
hose, and would not suffer the firemen to play upon the flames. At one house 
near Moorfields, they found in one of the rooms some canary birds in cages, and 
these they cast into the fire alive. The poor little creatures screamed, it was 
said, like infants, when they were flung upon the blaze; and one man was so 
touched that he tried in vain to save them, which roused the indignation of the 
crowd, and nearly cost him his life. 

At this same house, one of the fellows who went through the rooms, break- 
ing the furniture and helping to destroy the building, found a child's doll—a poor 
toy which he exhibited at the window to the mob below, as the image of some 
unholy saint which the late occupants had worshipped. While he was doing 
this, another man with an equally tender conscience (they had both been fore- 
most in throwing down the canary birds for roasting alive,) took his seat on the 
parapet of the house, and harangued the crowd from a pamphlet circulated 
by the association, relative to the true principles of Christianity. |Mean- 
while the Lord Mayor, with his hands in his pockets, looked on as an idle 
man might look at any other show, and seem mightily satisfied to have got 
a good place. 

Such were the accounts brought to the old vintner by his servants as he sat 
at the side of Mr. Haredale’s bed; having been unable even to doze, after the 
first part of the night ; being too much disturbed by his own fears; by the cries 
of the mob, the light of the fires, and the firing of the soldiers. Such, with the 
addition of the release of all the prisoners in the New Jail at Clerkenwell, and 
as many robberies of passengers in the streets, as the crowd had leisure to in- 
dulge in, were the scenes of which Mr. Haredale was happily unconscious, and 
which were all enacted before midnight. 


WINDSOR CASTLE. 


[Since giving a brief account of Windsor Castle certain details of particular 
parts have come to hand, and as they may possibly prove interesting to our 
readers, we propose to give them with all the dispatch possible. ] 

THE LOWER WARD. 

Opposite Church-street is the entrance to the Lower Ward of the Castle. 
Passing under King Henry the Eighth’s Gateway, the south front of the beau- 
fgl building of the Collegiate Church of St. George (described in the follow: 
ing pages) immediately presents itself to the notice of the spectator. The 
Lower Ward is more extensive than the Upper, and izcludes within its circuit 
the following towers :-— Winchester, which forms the western end of the north 
terrace, and is at present the residence of Sir J. Wyattville ; it was originally 
built by William de Wykeham, and is spoken of by several of the early histo- 
rians of Windsor.—Siore Tower, otherwise called the Wardrobe Tower, is near- 
ly opposite the Deanery, and presents a venerable appearance from the profu- 
sion of ivy with which it is mantled ;—the towers flanking the entrance gate- 
way, containing a guard chamber for the detachment of military who do duty 
at the Castle, and apartments for their commanding officer :—Salisbury, the 
residence of the bishop of that diocese as chancellor of the order of the Garter: 
— Garter, a small tower on the west front ;—and Julius Caesar's, an ancient 
and irregularly built tower at the north-west angle, now more commonly termed 
the Belfry Tower, from its containing a peai of eight fine-toned bells. A set 
of chimes also play every three hours. 

The ward is divided by St. George’s Chapel, on the north of which are the 
residences of the ecclesiastical officers of the establishment, and on the south 
and west those of the Military Knights.* Those on the royal foundation reside 
on the right of the entrance gateway, a low square tower, called Garter-Hall, 
standing in the centre; the buildings on the west side of the area are occupied 
by the knightson the foundation of Sir Peter le Maire. The residences of 
the minor canons and lay clerks are at the west end of St. George's Chapel ; 
the first dwellings on this site were built by Edward IV. in the shape of a fet- 
ter-lock, one of his royal badges, and are now termed the ‘ Horseshoe Clois- 
ters.” 

A stone bench runs round three sides of these cloisters, the inner front of 
which is formed by pointed arcnes, divided at the top by Gothic tracery into 
four compartments ; some of these are ornamented with quatrefoils. 

The Cloisters communicate with the Castle-hill by a lofty passage, on the 
west side of which is this memorial :— 

King George III. 
Caused to be interred 
Near this place the body of 
Mary Gastkoin, 
Servant to the late Princess Amelia, 
And this tablet to be erected 
In testimony of 
His grateful sense of 
The faithful service 
And attachment of 
An amiable younz woman 
To his beloved daughter 
Whom she survived only three months ; 
She died the 19ih of February, 1811, 
Aged 31 years. 

On the north of the Great Cloisters is a communication with the Inner 
Cloisters, which are inhabited by the prebendaries of the chapel. The library, 
consisting principally of ecclesiastical writers and some of the earlier British 
classics, is in these Cloisters. On the north side are the ‘* Hundred Steps,”’ a 
descent of 18 stone stairs in the castle wall, at the foot of which is a postern 
gate, studded with iron bolts, opens upon a small platform, whence a flight of 
122 steps winds round the brow of the hill, having another gate at the bot- 
tom, communicating with Thames-street. This entrance is only open from 
sunrise till sunset. 

At the east end of St. George’s Chapel is a lofty stone edifice, now known 
by the name of the Royal ‘Tomb-house, which was erected by Henry VII. as a 
burial place for himself and his successors. Upon his subsequent preference of 
Westminster Abbey for that purpose, this building remained neglected, until 
Cardinal Wolsey vbtained a grant of it from Henry VIII.; with the same pro- 
fusion of expense which marked all the public acts of his life, he began to pre- 
pare it as a receptacle for his remains, but at the confiscation of his property it 
reverted to the Crown. Charles I. intended to fit up the structure as a royal 
mausoleum, but the civil wars interposed, and in 1746 it was plundered by the 
republican army. On the accession of James II., that monarch had it convert- 
ed into a chapel forthe celebration of the Roman Catholic worship, and Ver- 
rio was employed to execute a richly ornamented ceiling ; but in a popular com- 
motion, that soon after ensued, caused by the King publicly entertaining the 
Pope’s nuncio, the windows and internel decorations were destroyed. It thus 
remained till the reign of George III., when it was determined to construct a 
royal cemetery beneath it; for this purpose an excavation was made in the 
strata of chalk, forming the foundation, to the depth of fifteen feet, and corres- 
ponding in length and width with the dimensions of the building. On each 
side are the receptacles for the bodies, formed by Gothic octagonal pillars, 
supporting a range of four shelves. The entrance is in the choir of St. George's 
Chapel, from which a subterraneous passage leads to this solemn resting place 
for the illustrious deceased. 

The following royal personages have been here interred :— 

Title Died at Buried on 
Princess Amelia Windsor November 14, 1810. 
Princess Charlotte . Claremont November 19, 1817 
Queen Charlotte. . Kew December 2, 1818. 


Duke of Kent Sidmouth February 12, 182v. 
George III. ‘ Windsor February 16, 1820. 
Doke of York ‘ London January 20, 1827. 
George IV. Windsor July 15, 1830. 
William [V. Windsor July 8, 1837. 


The bodies of the infant princes, Octavius and Alfred, have been also removed 
from Westminster Abbey. 

The Deanery stands at the east end of the Tomb-house, and contains several 
spacious and commodious apartments, particularly one called the Garter Room, 
in which the knights robe preparatory to the ceremony of installation. In this 
room isa very curious antique screen of large dimensions, painted with the he- 
raldic bearings of Edward II]. and the knight-companions from the institution 
of the order to the last investiture : their respective quarterings are emblazoned 
on the shields with great neatness. 

ST. GEORGE'S CHAPEL. 

Henry I. erected a chapel upon part of the site occupied by the present edi- 
fice, which he dedicated to St. Edward the Confessor ; this baving become di 
lapidated, was rebuilt by Edward III. shortly after he had instituted the order of 
the Garter, and was by him dedicated to St. George, the patron saint of that 
order. It was much enlarged by succeeding monarchs, particularly Edward 
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IV. and Henry VII., and during the reign of George III. underwent a com 
plete repair. The principal entrance Joor is at the west end of the nave, but 
the one generally used is on the south front, ornamented with a small porch ; 





* Until the time’ of William IV they were styled“ Poor Knights.”"—See College o! 
St, George, | 
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on the right of which a brass plate, let into the wall, bears the following inserip- 
tion :— 

“Here lyeth George Brooke, sometyme Yeoman of the Garde vnto King M: 
the 8, Ed: the 6, Qveene Mary, & vnto Qveen Elizebeth, that now is, vntil the 
time of hia death, who died the 24 of October, 1593, in the 35 yeare of her 
Maties raigne. 

‘“ He lyved content with meane estate 


And long ago prepared to dye ; ere 
The idle parson he did hate ; dnsctiediens 


Poor people’s wants he did svpply. 

“ Out of a respect both to the memory of the deceased and also to the honowr 

and antiquity of the said guard, this plate was enlarged, repaired, and engraves 

at the sole charge of Edward Phillips, citizen and merchant-taylor of Londoa, 

and one of the 100 yeomen of the guard to King William IT]. and Queen Mary 

II. of blessed memory, and now to her Majesty Queen Anne, in the 6th year of 
her reign, and 52ad of his age, A.D. 1707. 





“ The said Edward Phillips also served K. Charles the IT. and King James the 
II. in the General Post Office, and a Yeoman of the Guard to K. George the Ist. 
Obiit the 24th day of Dec. 1724, in the 69th year of his age. 

“Like Brooke he liv'd, and did dispense 
His charity where need appeared, 

He mvch encovraged diligerce, 

And yovng and old with ‘is bovnty cheared. 
Industry him to wealth did raise, 

Honesty did his life adorn, 

Trew Briten he was all his days, 

In fertile Shropshir bred and born.” 

On entering the interior, the admiration of the spectator is immediately exei- 
ted by tke grandeur of its architecture, in which it surpasses several of our ca- 
thedrals, and the beauty of the great west window. ‘This fine specimen of 
stained glass contains eight compartments. each six feet in height ; the figures 
represent Edward the Confessor, Edward IV., Henry VIII., several of the pe 
triarcls, the primitive bishops, and other ecclesiastics, interspersed with heraldie 
bearings, among which the cross and insignia of the order of the garter are fre- 
quently displayed. The richness of the colors, the loftiness of the windows, and 
the venerable appearance of the Gothic tracery by which these compartments 
are divided, combine to awaken in the mind those feelings of awe and solemnity 
so much in unison with the sacred character of the editice. The other windows, 
with the exception of that above the altar, which will be described in the account 
of the choir, are of minor importance in point of size and attraction. The east 
window, in the south aisle, represents the Angel appearing unto the Shepherds 
with the Annunciation of the Nativity, and the western one depicts the Birth of 
the Redeemer. The subject of the west window, in the north aisle, is the Ade- 
ration of the Magi. The designs of these windows were furnished by the late 
Benjamin West, Esq., and were executed by Mr. Forest, between the years 

792 and 1796 ; the first mentioned is painted in half-tints, a style of colouring 
extremely well adapted to the light that its situation affords, The stone roof 
is an ellipsis, supported by pillars of ancient Gothic architecture, whose ribs and 
groins sustain the ceiling with admirable beauty and elegance. A variety of de- 
vices, representing the arms of several sovereigns of the order, with those of 
some of the most illustrious knight-companions, are emblazoned on the ceiling, 
among which those of Sir Reginald Bray, a liberal benefactor towards building 
the body of the chapel, are frequently displayed. The nave and choir are sepa- 
rated by the organ loft, which is supported by columns in uniformity with the 
rest of the chapel, and embellished with the ensignia of the garter. The organ 
possesacs an extremely fine tone, particularly in us swell, and was erected at an 
expense of one thousand guineas, defrayed by Geo. III. A pair of beautifully 
carved folding doors form the entrance to 

THE CHOIR. 

This part of the chapel is appropriated to the performance of Divine serviee, 
and the ceremony of installing the Knights of the Garter. The richness of the 
roof aud carved work, the beautiful efiect of the great painted window above the 
altar, and the banners of the knights surmounting their respective stalls, combine 
io present to the eye an almost unrivalled union of sublimity and grandeur. The 
floor is paved with marble, in alternate diamond-shaped squares of black and 
white, aud the communion table is approached by an ascent of four steps. The 
stalls of the knights are ranged on each side of the choir, and those of the So- 
vereign and the princes of the bluod-royal under the organ gallery ; foreign po- 
teutates members of the order, are the next in succession, the knights ranking 
according to the date of their investiture. Over each stall, under a canopy of 
carved work, are the sword, mantle, helmet, and crest of each knight; above 
these is the banner, on which are his armorial bearings, and at the back of the 
seat an engraved brass plate records his name, style, and titles*. The stall of 
the Sovereign is distinguished by a canopy and curtains of purple velvet, em- 
broidered with gold fringe ; on the pedestals of the stalls the life of our Savioar 
is represented in uncommonly rich carved work, and on thoze under the orgam 
yallery are the adventures of St. George. In 1814, an addition was made to 
the number of knights, and six new stalls were in consequence added, in front 
of which are carved the attempt of Margaret Nicholson to assassinate George 
III.; the procession of the King to St. Peul’s on the day of thanksgiving for 
his recovery from indisposition, in 1789; the interior of the cathedral on that 
occasion ; and a representation of Queen Charlotie’s charity school. On the 
outside of the upper seat of the stalls, a broad girth, continued on both sides of 
the Chapel, is carved, in Saxon characters, with the twentieth psalm, supposed 
to he intended as a supplication for the sovereign of the order. 

The great painted window over the altar was designed by Mr. West, and exe- 
cuted by Messrs. Jarvis and Forest, between the years 1785 and 1788. The 
subject is the resurrection of our Saviour, which the artist has divided in three 
compartments: in the fore-ground of the central division, the soldiers, who 
were guarding the sepulchre, are represented gazing with mingled terror and 
surprise on the ascending figure of the Redeemer, who is preceded by an angel ; 
several cherubim, among whom the painter has introduced a portrait of Prinee 
Octavius, one of the infant sons of George IIJ., are represented in the clouds. 
In the compartments on the right, the Virgin Mary, Mary Magdalene, and Sa- 
lome are approaching the sepulchre, with the necessary ointment and spices, 
for embalming the body ; and on the left, the disciples Peter and John are has- 
tening to the place of interment, alarmed by the rumour that the body of them 
Divine Master was missing. ‘This very beautiful window, the masterly execa- 
tion of which deserves the highest praise, is seen to most advantage in the fore- 
noon; but at any period of the day, the “dim religious light” it sheds upon the 
choir, admirably harmonizes with the general character of the building. The 
three windows on each side of the altar contain the arms of the Sovereign and 
knight-companions of the order in 1782, 1799, 1805, and 1812. The arms of 
each knight are encompassed with the star and garter, and surmounted with hie 
crest and coronet; the George is beneath affixed toa blue riband, on which the 
Christian name and title is inscribed. A painting of the Lord's Supper, above 
the communion table, was executed by Mr. West, at the private expense of 
Geo. III.; itis in his best style of colouring, but has been objected to on ae- 
count of the figure of Judas being too prominent, and the countenance too evi- 
dently portraying his intended treachery. The wainscotting at the altar is un 
commonly rich ; the arms of Edward IIi. and the first knight-companions are 
carved with great accuracy and neatness interspersed with ears of corn, fruit, pe- 
licans, symbols of the order, and other ornamental devices. 

In the royal vault, in the choir, which is near the el venth stall, on the So- 
vereign’s side, are the remains of Henry VIII. and bis queen Lady Jane Sey- 
mour, Charles J., and an infant daughter of Queen Anne. Upon opening the 
vault for the interment of the latter, the coffins containing the remains of these 
royal personages were discovered, but no further research was made till 1813, 
when George LV ,then Prince Regent,determined that an investigation shouid he 
made—the place of interment of Charles I. being involved in considerable 
doubt. The vault was consequently opened in the presence of his Royal High- 
ness and several other individuals, when the correctness of the surmise was 
clearly proved, the head and body being found in a plain leaden shell. The co& 
fin of Henry VIII. contained only the skeleton of that monarch; and as no ad- 
ditional historical facts were attainable by inspecting that of his consort, the 
vault was then closed. a 

Adjoining the altar, on the north side of the choir, is a gallery, now termed 
the Queen’s Closet, which is fitted up for the accommodation of her Majesty 
when attending Divine Service ; the curtains, chairs, and other appurtenances 
are of garter blue silk, and the windows are ornamented with several pieces of 
ancient stained glass, representing St. Katherine, the Coronation of Esther, Na- 
bal receiving David's messengers, the Wise Men's offering, and the dissipation, 
distress, and return of the Frodigal Son; a portrait of Charles If. and seme 
minor decorations are also introduced. Underneath this isthe tomb of Edward 
IV. ornamented with a monument of wrought steel, representing a pair of gates 
between two battlemented towers. This curious and highly-finished specimem 
of art is said to have been executed by Quentin Matsys, blacksmith of Antwerp, 
who subsequently devoted his studies to the art of painting, in which he acquir- 
ed considerable reputation. At the interment of this monarch, trophies of gold 


* At the decease of a knight, his sword, banner, and other insignia are taken dowm, 
but the plate remains as @ perpetual record of the distinguished honour he had borne. 
Some of the older plates are worthy attention, affording curious specimens of heraldie 
engraving. Among them will be found those of Sigismu 1d, emperor of Germany @ 
1418: Casimir 1V., king of Poland in 1452 ; the Duke of Buckingham, Lord Hastin 
Lovel, and Stanley, prominent characters in the spirit-stirring umes of Richard UL ; 
the accomplished, though unfortunate Earl of Surrey in the reign of Henry Vill, 


Charles V. emperor of Germany, and his gay and polished rival, F: ancis F., of Franee , 





Sir Robert Dudley, afterwards Earl of Leicester ; Lord Burleig!:, and other tlustriows 
characters of a more modern period. 
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and jewels were hung upon his tomb; but i 
I. at Brentford, and his subsequent retreat to force 
spoiled it of its wealth. On the back part of the tomb, in the north side, is the 
name Epwarp [V., in raised brass letters on a black marble slab, over which are 
his arms and crown supported by cherubim. On a flat stone at the base, the fol- 
lowing words are inscribed :— 
KING EDWARD IIlJ. AND HIS QUEEN, 
ELIZABETH WIDVILL ; 
And on a stone a few paces distant is inscribed, in old English, 


George, Duke of Bedford, and Marp, 
Fifth Danghter of Edward iiij. 


During the repair of the chapel, in the reign of George III., the vault containing 
the remains of the monarch was discovered, and curiosity being excited, two 
coffins were found placed one above the other; the skeleton of the king was in 
the under one, which was of lead, and seven feet in length ; it was immersed in 
a muddy, glutinous liquor, supposed to have been used in the process of embalm- 
ing. It was not ascertained whose remains were in the upper one, the body of 
Queen Elizabeth Widvill having been subsequently discovered when the present 
royal cemetery was constructed,together with a coffin containing the remains of 
Prince George, her third son. 

Quitting the choir at the north-east door, 
monuments. In a recess at the back of the altar stands that of Theodore Ran- 
due, Esq., who lived in the reigns of Charles I, Charles i James If., W iltiam 
III., Queen Anne, and George I.; and whose numerous charitable benefactions 
are recorded in the annexed epitaph, which is engraved between two fluted pil- 
lars of finely veined marble :— 

To the memory 


0 
THEODORE RANDUE, Esq. 

Who, having spent his youth during the exile of 
The Royal Family, in the service of 
Henry, Duke of Gloucester, 

Was, upon the death of that prince, 

Taken into the service of King Charles the Second, 
And in the year 1673, in consideration of 
His long and faithful services, 

By his said Majesty was constituted and 
Appointed keeper of the 
Palace of Windsor, 

Which office he executed with the greatest care 
And fidelity, and having spent a long 

And happy course in acts of 
Bounty, charity, and benevolence, 
Departed this life April 30th, 1724, 
In the 82nd year of 
His age. 
And that the fruits of his ‘abour might be 
Employed in doing good, 
He gave and bequeathed by his last will 
And testament, 
To the Corporation of the bounty of Queen Anne 
For augmenting poor iivings, 
One thousand pounds. 
For the breeding up of boysin navigation, in Christ 
Chuich Hospital, one thousand pounds. 
To the charity schoo! in New Windsor, in 
The county of Berks, 
Five hundred pounds. 
To the corporation of Windsor, as an addition 
To the charity of Archbishop Laud, 
One thousand pounds. 
For augmenting the vicareages of New Windsor 
And Winkfield, in the county of Berks, 
And Datchet, in the county of Bucks, 
S.x hundred pounds. 

Fifty pounds to the poor housekeepers of Windsor, 
And to his executors, Edward Jones, D.D. 
Canon of this church, Richard Tophain, and 

Thomas Reeve, of New Windsor, Esqrs., the sum of 
Two thousand two hundred and fifty pounds, 
To be by them employed in such charities 
As they should think most 
For the honour of God 
And the good of 
Mankind. 

“ This monument was erected by the care and direction of the above-named 
executors, and the said sum of two thousand two hundred and fifty pounds hath 
been by them applied to the following uses ) the incurables of Bethlem Hos- 
pital the sum of one thousand pounds ; for providing linen and other relief for 
the poor patients of St. Thomas’s Hospital one thousand pounds ; and for making 
the addition to Archbishop Laud's charity more effectual, two hundred and 
fifty pounds.” 

Near the preceding, in a similar recess, a pyramidal slab of black marble, sur- 
mounted by the family arms and crest, neatly sculptured in aio-relievo, bears 
the following inscription :— 

‘* Here lies interred the body of Mr. William Wade,who was remarkable for his 
benevolence and truly christian temper. He reccived his first education at 
Westminster School, from whence he was elected to Trinity College in Cam- 
bridge, of which Society he afterwards became a Fellow, and in the year 1720 
was constituted one of the Canons of this Royal Chapel. He had learning 
and abilities that might have raised him to the highest station in the church, 
but such was the modesty and the meekness of his mind, that he chose rather 
to devote himself to the practice of all social virtues in private life. He died at 
Ksath, the Ist day of February, 1732, in the 62nd year of his age. His most 
affectionate brother, Licutenant-General George Wade, erected this monument 
to his memory.” 


; : : | 
Near the north-east door is a tablet tothe memory of Ann, wife of the Hon. 


Robert Brudenell, and daughter of Sir Cecil Bishopp, who died October 1, 
1803, aged 75. It was erected by Robert and Augusta, two of her children, 
and thus records, in scriptural paraphrase, the truly christian virtues of thei 
parent :— 

‘* When the ear heard her then it blessed her, when the eye saw her it gave 
witness to her, because she delivered the poor that cried, and the fatherless that 
had none to help him; the blessing of him that was ready to perish came upon 
her, and she caused the widow's heart to sing for joy.” 

On the south side is a similar tablet to the memory of Major General Brude- 
nell, one of the sons of the Earl of Cardigan, who was lieutenant-governor of 
Windsor Castle, under his brother, the Duke of Montague ; he died October 20, 
1768. It is inscribed with the dates of his birth, marriage, and decease, to 
which these lines are appended :— 

The propriety of his conduct 
Did honour to his noble birth, 
And recommended hit to the royal favour, 
Which is graciously continued to his children, 
In his nature he was amiable, social and friendly, 
Of universal benevolence and singular 
Sincerity. 
Grateful and brave, 
He was an ornament tothe court and army, 
How much he was beloved let the tears of his friends, 
The concern of all that knew him, 
Let his widow’s sorrows 
Attest. 
She, unable to pour forth her grief, 
Hath laid it up in her heart together with the 
Remembrance of her ever-honoured husband, 
And to his loved memory she devotes this 
Tablet. [ To be continued. } 
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RAILWAYS IN ENGLAND. 

4 Practical Treatise on Railroads and Interior Communication in general. 
Nicholas Wood, C.E. 3rd. edit. Longman & Co. 

The Railways of Great Britain and Ireland: a Practical Treatise. 
Wishaw, C. E. Simpkin & Co, 

A Practical Treatise on Railways, explaining their Constructionand Manage- 
ment. By Lieut. Lecount, R. N., of the London aud Birmingham Railway. 
Edinburgh, Black. i 

Bradshaw's Map of the Railways of Great Brita n, showing their Lines, Lengths, 
and Gradients.—A Leiter to the President of the Board Trade on Rail- 
way Transit. By F. R. Conder, C. E —Repor ts on Iron Rails. By Prof. 
Barlow.—A Letter from Josiah to Prof. Barlow on Iron Rails. —Remarks 
on the Cheapest Distance of Railway Blocks. The Rai/way Annual.—The 
Railway Almanack —The Railway Pocket Book.—The Railway Magazine — 
The Railway Times.—Some dozen or more of ‘ Railway Guides,’ &c. &e 
The Age of Iron (cast-iron or malleable 1) has now at length brought with it 

the epoch of Vulcanian Letters. Our table trembles beneath a burthen of this 

new and voluminous literature, of which the preceding list is only an imperfect 


By 


By Francis 


n 1642, after the defeat of Charles | 
Reading, the republican forces de- 


, and theory, the statistics and the legislation, the police and the polemics, the 


we proceed to take a survey of the | 


and random selection. It is hardly to be conceived that there is a department of 
life or of literature not already permeated by the genius of iron, or a recluse so 
antiquated as not to experience a deep and soul stirring interest in the practice 


topography, chronology, &c. of railway bars and locomotive engines. The sup- 

ply of the article has done Adam Smith the justice to keep pace with the de- 
| mand, and the short period of ten years has produced all the possible species of 
_ volumes calculated to meet the wants of consumers, from the substantial treatise 
| in portly folio and folded plates down to the waistcoat bijou in satin and gold. 
| We have railway annuals and railway perenniala—the Railway ‘Quarterly’ and 
| the Railway ‘ Magazine’—the Railway ‘Chronicle’ and the Railway ‘ Times’ 
|—the Railway ‘Map,’ the Railway ‘Guide,'—the Railway Time, Fare, and 
_ Distance Table—and the Railway “Hoyle,” in the shape of ‘ Plain Hints to 

Railway Speculators.’ Those who relish the literature of strife, may find in the 

piquant polemics of railways many dishes of the highest flavour. We have, on 
| one side, the advocates of the broad guage. We have Stephenson backing his 
| six-wheeled engine against time and all the world; and Bury, on the other side, 
| betting on his four-wheelers against all the world and Stephenson to boot, for any 
| odds. We have wood sleepe~: versus stone sleepers ; continuous bearings ver- 

sus detached blocks; cheap inclines versus expensive levels; inside bearings 
| versus outside bearings; and, in fine, railways and locomotives versus all the 
world,—commanding and compelling all of us, old and young, male and female, 
learned and unlearned, willing or unwilling, to ‘stand and deliver’’ up our time, 
our persons, and our money, to the mercy uf those cngainly compounds of most 
unpicturesque and ungracefully combined masses of iron—iron—iron. Not con- 
| tented with the highway, they follow us to our closets, and persecute us even In 
_ our Sanctum Sanctorum of editorial seclusion, backed by their hosts of vocifer- 
| ating volumes and clamorous authors. 

It has, indeed, been matter ef surprise and comment to some of our readers 
| and correspondents, that we have not devoted more of our attention to the new 
science of railway locomotion. For our own part, we have not been inat- 
tentive to the steps by which this important art of mechanical transit has been 
advancing towards perfection. Neither have we undervalued the high import- 
| ance of thisnew element of civilization, of national wealth, of national energy. 
, But we have regarded tke art as one which had not vet attained to any establish- 
ed system, in which could be recognized great general principles capable of sci- 
entific exposition; but rather as made up of a series of tentative experiments, 
a system of trial and error, of which the practical results were somewhat urcer- 
tain, and of which the short space of ten years, during which alone they have 
existed as channels of general intercourse, has been by no means sufficient to 
determine in all cases their respective value and importance. 

The rapidity with which this great iron revolution is extended over space is 
wonderful and unparalleled, except by the strangeness and speed of transit which 
has itself been achieved by the iron-road (chemin de fer) and the Vulcanian Pe- 
gasus,—that most wonderful and most perfect of all man’s creations. Ten years | 
ago arai!way was all but unknown; atram-road of iron, sufficient to guide a 
few coal-waggons from the coal hillt the port of delivery, and to enable them 
to foilow the track of au old horse at the rate of two or three miles an hour, was 
what the small number of us, who knew anything at all about a railway, under- 
stood to be meant by the phrase. It was the joint necessity and impossibility of 
an additional canal from Liverpool to Manchester which first compelled the mer- 
chants of that enterprising port to entertain the project of a railway on a great 
scale, and it is to their spirit and determination that we owe much of the advan- 
tage now obtained. In 1826, when they applied to Parliament, even their own 
engineers seemed to entertain very little idea of their present results. Mr. 
Stephenson, who has since become so eminent as a railway propagandist, held 
| out the expectation, that on this railway locomotive engines carrying thirty or 
| forty tons might possibly be able to travel at the rate of six miles an bour with 
safety and security. The author of the Railway Treatise at the head of our ar- 
ticle, thought thet the rate of twelve miles an hour would be a dangerous and 
useless speed. Mr. Rastrick reported,that by improvements on the engine, forty 
tons might be carried along a railway at the rate of six or even twelve miles an 
hour, but that the latter rate was decidedly unsafe! At this moment twenty- 
five miles is the regular slow speed, beyond which the conductors of engines are 
forbidden to travel, although the double of it is what has been often attained ;— 
while, instead of 30 or 40 tons, the weight of a train is 100 to 200 tons. 

Ten years’ experience now does all this safely and well daily, hourly, and eve- 
rywhere. Twenty-five hundred miles of railways, almost all of them double 
lines of road, traverse our liitle island, connecting all the principal towns and 
provinces with the great cen‘-e of money and of mind. Now, indeed, we may | 
boast of an “‘iron-bound”’ rock of ocean. A chain of iron links firmly to this 
great head, in close and intimate union, the great members of onr body politic, 
commercial, and literary. We all think, feel, and act more closely in union 
Provincial disadvantages and distinctions rapidly wear away ; local antipathies 
become forgotten, and the great unit of British industry, commercial enterprise, 
wealth, and wisdom, is becoming more firm, more energetic, more powerful, and 
more promising cf prolonged health and permanent stability. Dissension, dis- 
cord, division, dismemberment, must become less and less possible in direct pro- 
portion to the intimacy of connexion and facility of communication among its 
component parts. More than fifty millions of capital are already devoted to the 
creation of new railways ; and in return for this investment, something like five 
millions will every year be created and returned into the treasury of our capital- 
ists, for reinvestment and the extension of ifs powers and our privileges. Not 
only do these railways facilitate trade and commerce, and give increased activity 
to mercantile interests in general, but if we consider that the expenditure of a 
railway cupsists principally in the tear and wear of machinery the produce of hu: 
men labour, the great part of which is dug from the bowels of the earth and 
formed by human skill, we shall see that many new and important departments 
of commerce and trade are created and fed by this new economic and social 
power. This new social element is extending the range ofaction so fast and so 
far, that there will soon cease to be any section of the community, or any indi- 
vidual in society, sufficiently severed {rom its immediate interests, to be altoge- 
ther beyond the sphere ofits influence. Noblemen, men of property, merchants, 
and traders, will almost all be soon embraced inthe multitudinous constituency 
of railway directors or holders of railway stock. While the saving of the wear 
and tear of human life by the wholesale means of economical transport thus pro- 
vided has in many districts rendered the most laborious and the poorest portion 
of the community not only the class on whom the greatest benefit has been con- 
ferred, but that also which has contributed most abundantly to the success of 
such undertakings, as thousands now travel by this most rapid conveyance who 
were not before able to avail themselves of any. The subject is, therefore, one 
which must sooner or later come closely home to the interests of every member 
of society. 

The three treatises at the head of this article communicate a thorough and 
practical digest of our knowledge of the present state and past workings of the 
railway system. The first may be called a Statistical, the Second a Theoretical 
and Mechanical, the third an Economie, Treatise on Railways. Mr. Wood is a 
sagacious observer, and a sound and cautious reasoner; Mr. Wishaw is a dis- 
criminating statistician, and has a thorough acquaintance with his subject ; Mr. 
Lecount has had considerab'e experience in the practical working of railways, and 
gives his readers the full benefit of all his knowledge. The remaining works | 
serve to illustrate the minute details of the subject. 

In order that our readers may find no difficulty in following us now or hereaf- 
ter through the various considerations respecting the merits of the various sys 
tems of different engincers, and ofthe railways themselves which are construct- 
ed, and of the systems by which the transport is carried on, it is desirable to 
give a little attentionto some elementary principles, which must regulate the 
construction of them all. We shall thus be the more easily enabled to compre- 
hend clearly our authors and each other. 

The characteristic distinction between the construction of the railway and 














kept from following in the same track, or falling into any rut, are, in the rail- 





way, so confined to the single track, that they are never permitted to deviate 
from it even for an instant; every carriage succeeds every other in a line ma- 
thematically identical—in the indentity, inflexibility, invariability, mathematie- 
al accuracy of this track, and the impossibility of any carriage ever deviating 
from it, consists the value and perfection of the track-way or railroad. 

the tendency of such a road to be worn away by the constant action of wheels 
heavily laden, is so well illustrated in the ordinary rot of a country that 
we may be allowed not to dwell upon the subject. To shield the earthwork of 
the track from this rapid destruction, a track or even line of broad flat stones, 
similar to that on the Commercial Road, in London, leading to the East India 
Docks, was introduced, and formed a eimple stone track or tram-road. Wooden 
baulks arranged in longitudinal series, have been made to serve the same pur- 
pose, viz., that of diffusing the concentrated strain of the wheel over a wider 
surface of earth; next in order, when it had been found that these stoned and 
logs were rapidly ground down by the frequent passage of the iron wheel, whose 
superior hardness, concentrated on a narruw surface of contact, rapidly eut 
them into grooves, it was found that a plate of iron, covering over this stone 
or wooden block or sleeper, was the only surface which could be successfully 
opposed to the continued action of the narrow iron disc: thus we arrived at the 
iron-plate or tram-road. 

The iron-plate or tram-road, while it protected the road from rapid wearing 
or detrition, afforded another great advantage. In an earthen B. the sharp 
edge of the wheel produces always a certain measure of sinking indentation er 
track mark on the road. This partial sinking, however small, is always accom- 
panied with a tendency to keep the wheel at rest; and this resistance has to be 
overcome by the force of the horse or drawing power,—hence a loss of power, 
and a corresponding diminution of the load which a single horse, can transport 
in a waggon along the way : now, as the large surface of the iron-plate or track 
has the effect of spreading the weight more extensively, this sinking is much 
diminished on the track-way compared with the road, and the horse was found 
to draw twice as much on the tram-road as on the stones, from its greater’ 
hardness and rigidity. Thus a great improvement was made; and in many 
parts of the country these stones or wooden tracks, protected with iron plates, 
are still in use; and hence it is, that the designation “ plate-layer’”’ is still 
given to the workmen whose peculiar business it 1s to lay down the rails (a0 
longer the plates) of the modern line of way. 

The iron path thus formed to protect the earth from sinking under the pres- 
sure of a wheel, having thus enabled a horse to draw a great additional load, 
it scon became obvious that some expedient for contaiaing this additional load 
was required. A single waggon being insufficient to carry the load, several 
waggons, connected by a chain, were employed, so that the horse being attach- 
ed tothe first of the train, the others are dragged, each in succession, by its im- 
mediate predecessor. To keep these waggons of the train all in the same 
line, required a further arrangement—a flange or ridge of iron was raised from 
the plate, above the level of the road, forming 2 ledge or projecting guide. by 
which to keep all the wheels from deviating from the line of the track. By 
this next expedient the tram-road was complete ; and trains of wagguns, heving 
their wheels running thus in a sort of groove or channel, were drawn along by 
a single horse, or allowed to run by themselves down the descending parts of 
the lme, the horse following instead of preceding the train. Thus the self- 
directing power was conferred on the railway, by which the train is kept on its 
course, without the possibility of that independent motion which permits a ve- 
hicle, on an ordinary road to be turned from one side to another. 

Thus are accomplished the two great objects of the rail-road—its sustaining 
and self-directing power; the one the source of its economical trans- 
porting value—the other an essential to its security. It was not 
long before the system received that improvement which identifies #% 
with the present system—the substitution of the edge rail for the 
plate rail. We have just stated that the plates of the railway had project- 
ing edges, in which the wheels were confined as in a groove. This groove,was, 
however, liable to the inconvenience of cuntaining in it loose stones and rub- 
bish, by which the groove was choked up, and the transition impeded. Now 
the improvement consists in the simple inversion of this method ; by maki 
the rail or plate with a high projecting ridge, on the top of which the wh 
should rest, and along which the wheels should run, being kept from 
running off by a flange, or ridge of the wheel; there being, in effect, the same 
groove in the wheels which formerly was on the rail. ‘Thus, also, deviation 
from the line was prevented ; this advantage being gained, that stones, dust, 
and rubbish can no longer rest in the track, but have a tendency to tumble off, 
and leave the line clear. 

All the great modern railways are formed of the edge-rail—the rail projecting 
upwards above the ground, presenting an edge not more than two or three 
inches broad, raised some inches above the ground, on the top of which roll 
the wheels of all the vehicles: these wheels having, so to speak, grooves, On 
rather projecting edges or flanges, which prevent them from running off the 
rail. 

In comparing together different railways, and weighing the merits of different 
systems, we have only to recollect that the essential requisites of all rail- 
ways are—sus(aining power in the road itself, and sel/-directing power im 
both the equipage it conveys and the road itself. The former the ele- 
ment of its economy and efficiency, the latter the condition of safety with 
speed. 

From what we have said regarding the essential nature of a railway and its 
distinguishing characteristics as an iron road, it must be apparent, that the first 
great object of the railway constructor will necessarily be a rigid track of inflexi- 
ble iron bar, which shall be both perfectly plane and parallel, and permanent- 
ly so. We have seen that itis the yielding or sinking of the common road by 
which the resistance of a common road is produced, causing the wheel to as- 
cend continually a small mound or hillock of earth or stone in front of it. Now, 
if the iron bar or rail of the iron road be not of such a form, and have not sueh 
sufficient support as shall prevent it from yielding or bending down under the 
rim of the wheel by the pressure of the weight placed upon it, unless this be 
effectually counteracted, the railway will be no better than a common road. 
If, therefore, it be recollected that the weight of arailroad engine 1s from 14 
to 20 tons, and that its wéight and speed would make its wheels plough up 
the strongest macadamized road in furrows of eighteen to twenty-five inches 
deep, all along the wheel track, it will at once be evident, that the pro- 
blem of making a perfect rigid inflexible line of rail is no very simple one. 

The best form of iron rail is, therefore, a primary desideratum in a railway, 
and is one of the great gu@stiones verate of railroad directors and engineers. 
The proprietors of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, from an error im 
this point, have been compelled to take up again the whole line of their 
way, and lay it anew at great cost; and there are many Companies most de- 
sirous to follow the example if they could only afford the expense. 

The first requisite in a rail is, of course, strength to carry the great weight 
of engine and train without breaking. ‘The means by which this was at first 
attained was, by giving to the railway a thick web of iron, below the head or 
upper surface which bears the wheels, which web was made of great thickness 
in the middle, between the supports, so as to give the greatest strength at 
the part of the rail most distant from the supports; this shape is the famous 
fish bellied rail of Stephenson, with which the Liverpool and Manchester line 
was first laid; the distance between the supports was 33 inches, and the quaa- 
tity of iron used was 35 Ib. per yard, the feather projecting down in the ellipt} 
cal form or fish belly, between each pair of supports, these supports having the 
name of chairs or pedestals. 

It was long in being discovered that this rail, Stephenson’s famous fish-bel- 
lied rail, is essentially defective. Although it be constructed on an avowedly 
good principle, namely, that on which iron beams are formed to carry a weight 
from wall! to wall,or from pillar to pillar,yet it is essentially defective in principle, 











that ofthe common road is, that the one employs the principle of diffusion and | 
the other of concentration. To prevent as much as possible the wheels of a} 
vehicle from ever running successively in the same rut, is the object aimed at in | 
making the road, and the successful means of attaining this object constitutes 
the supremacy of Macadamization. The stones of the road are broken sosmall, 
laid so even, and rolled so smooth, and scraped so clean, that it shall not be pos- 
sible for the way to show where the last wheel has passed, or the next may fol- 
low. The principle is good—the diffusion principle of Macadam has this in 
view, that whereas it is in general the soft earth or svil along which the road 
passes, which has ultimately to sustain the pressure of that road, and every car- 
riage passing along it, so the object of the road-way, or part composed of stones, 
shall be to diffuse this weight equally over the whole of its surface. Without 
the road, the weight of the vehicie and its charge, concentrated on the edge of 
| the circular discs of the whee!s, would penetrate deeply into the soft earth or | 
natural soil, and lose the advantage which a wheel possesses ouly when it resis 
| Ona smooth and unbending surface, that will not yield, or take the shape of the 
wheel, nor sink and form a rut; and further, unless the road-way of stone be 
sufficiently thick, compact, and strong, to spread the pressure of the wheels on 
| One point of it equally over the area of earth which and 
serves as a shield, it fails t ap In fact, as the warrior’s arm 
could not with impunity spear’s point hurled impetuously 
cular substance, which it readily sustains and resists when that same arm and 
same muscular power are covered by the shield of hide and wood that spreada 
the blow, so the stones of the road enable the natural surface of the earth to 
| sustain, by diffusing it, an impression which would have been, if concentrate and 
| undiffused, injurious and destructive. 
The principle of the tram-road or railroad is just the reverse of this principle 
of Macadamized diffusion. It consists inthe highest degree of concentration 
' of pressure, friction, and wear and tear. The wheels, which in the road were 
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for this reason,that the railway bar does not terminate at each space of three feet 
where it is supported; it is continuous through five such spaces, and passing 
over each pedestal or chair as well as up to it, is as liable to be broken across 
upon and over this support, by a weight resting on cach side of it, as to be 
broken in the middle by what rests upon it; in fact the narrowest, as well as 
the deepest, part of the rail, becomes alternately the centre point of greatest 
strain. Experience proved the inability of this form of rail to sustain the enor- 
mous weights it had to carry. But although practical experience rendered it 
necessary to give up, toa great extent, the fish bellied rail, that form hae still 
its advocates, probably from the circumstance of overlooking the principle we 
have now adduced. 

The parallel rail, consisting of adeep thin bar or web laid on edge, swell- 
ing out above into a broad flat band, about three inches in breadth, for the par- 
pose of carrying the carriage-wheels, and bounded below by a similar, but of- 
ten a smaller band, is a apecics of rail which is rapidly superseding the fish- 
bellied rail. It has the advantage of being as strong at the chair to sustaim 
weight as a fulcrum and lever as it is in the middie, where its action is merely 
reversed. The comparative value of the parallel and of the fish-bellied rail has 
formed the subject of much controversial discussion among the different schools 
of engineers. The result appears to be the increasing use of the former, and 
tk of the iatter. 
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The following comparisons are from the experiments of Professor Barlow, 
ind show us, that even as regards strength to oppose friction by a weight 
n the centre, the alleged peculiarity of the fish-bellied rail, a parallel rail 


may, if properly formed, bear an equal or greater weight, with less flex- 


Bellied rail, weighing 50 Ib. carried § tons, and bent 0 066. 
Parallel rail, 50 lb. “ 8 tons, “ 0.048. 





These trials were made under the same circumstances, both rails weighing 
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fifty pounds a yard, and supported at a distance of thirty-three inches. Mr. 
Barlow remarks,— 

“Tt appears, from these results, that it is always possible to produce a paral 
lel rail, of good practical proportions, which shall be as strong as a fish bellied 
rail of the same weight ; and this being the case, I am decidedly convinced, af- 
ter hearing and weighing well every argument that has been advanced in favor 
of the latter form, that the parallel rail is the best.” Fs 

The fish-bellied rail of Stephenson, and the parallel rail, still, however, con- 
tinue to range over and to divide the engineering world. 

The next point to be noticed, besides the best form of rail for strength and 
resistance to flexure, is the weight of rail per yard, or itsquantitv. In this re- 
spect, great changes are going on, and almost all in one direction. The early 
rails were laid down of bars as light as twenty pounds a yard. The Liverpool 
Railway was laid down with rails as light as thirty-five pounds a yard, consider- 
ed at that time very heavy. These have been taken up, and a parallel rail of 
fifty pounds a yard substituted. Since that change, they have used sixty pounds 
a yard with advantage : seventy and seventy-five pounds a yard are now reck- 
oned desirable ; and, as injurious flexure still exists, it may perhaps extend to 
one hundred pounds a yard, but we are not yet aware of that weight having 
been used. 

The great importance of very great strength may not be obvious at first 
sight. It may seem likely, that if the bar were sufficiently strong to carry its 
load, nothing more could be requisite. This is by no means the true state of 
the case—the bar may bend : if it bend under its load, it offers resistance to the 
wheel, of precisely the same nature as the resistance of a soft and yielding road, 
which has the effect of keeping a continual ascent always in front of the rim of 
the wheel to be continually overcome. In this way the resistance to rapid mo- 
tion of the train is produced. There is this further evil arising from the bend- 
ing of weak rails, that the wheels of the train, sinking down between the sup- 
ports of the rail, and jolting over that support, gives all the unpleasant and de- 
structive effect on the carriages passing along, which is produced by a rough or 
jolting road. Should our readers find a railway along which they pass peculiarly 
rough, they may generally infer, either that the road is not properly kept, or 
that the rails are light. 

The following are some interesting results of experiments made by Professor 
Barlow on this subject. 

Deflections of the rail of the Dublin and Kingston Railway, by the passage 
of the Swiftsure engine along the rail—the rail weighing 45 lb. a yard, with 
supports or bearings at 3 feet distance from each other, the bars being in lengths 
of 15 feet :— 

Near the joint the deflection was.....-...--. ----- 0.167 of an inch. 
ee cee nn acne Keds case nasncccese 0.112 

Now, this deflection of from one-tenth to one-seventh of an inch in the mid- 
dle of a rail, is equivalent to ascending a slope of one foot in 450 to one foot in 
600, which adds from a third to a half to the resistance of the railway, or the 
force necessary to draw aload. Of course, this evil is one of the first magni- 
tude, and it is now the duty of the proprietors and engineers of railways to use 
a rail of great strength, of a stiff form and of considerable weight. 

An important fact, which is attended with practical evil, is evident in these 
experiments: the rail bends under the load near the joint more than anywhere 
else, in a proportion of nearly 4 to 3—hence, the rail should be strengthened at 
this point, an object easily attained by bringing the chairs nearer to one another, 
@ precaution attended to in few of the railways we have examined. 

Our readers will now be prepared for the great diversity of practice which ex- 
ists in the different rails of the English railways. In perusing such a work as 
that of Mr. Wishaw, full of important and valuable statistics, we meet with as- 
tonishing diversity in weight of rail ; but in general it is to be observed, that the 
more recent railways have the heavier rail, and that many have changed, al 





though at great expense, from one to the other. 
To assist our readers in this inquiry, we have compiled the following table, 
showing the weights of rails on different railways, and the dates at which they 





were in use:— Ib. per yard. lb. 
Liverpool and Manchester... ... o6seekenedeee in 1830, 35, in 1840, 60-75 
London and Birmingham.... .-. eae ade - 1836, 50, 1840, 75 
Stockton and Darlington............--..---- 1823, 28, 1840, 64 
eg kan watclesandnce 1838, 44, 1840, 62 
eewen Gnd Glasgow.............-......-- 1830, 28, 1840, 50 
Ardrossan and Johnston..............-.. poly 1827, 28, 1840, 56 
eee oe sce cncowencees 1826, 20, 1840, 54 
ST TPOOGRIOD. .... conc acesccces Se ae gc 1840, 75 

Edinburgh and Glasgow....... A i RR 1840, 75 

Edinburgh and Dalkieth............-..--..- 1831, 28 

Glasgow and Ayr and Greenock.........-.--- 1840, 75 

Grand Junction.......... i RA 1836, 75 

London and Brighton.........-. Eesasdseaes - 1840, 76 
EE 1840, 63-73 

Midland Counties......... 4p VaR =} | 
Newcastle and Carlisle... ._.. Re atte aia ae 1836, 42 
Manchester and Bolton...........-... ae 
Dublin and Kingstown.............-.. ree 


Our limits do not allow us to enter upon the discussion of the numerous other 
points of Railway Practice. What we have said may at least serve to introduce 
our readers to some of the valuable works at the head of this article. 

re 
STATUE TO WILKIE. 
From the London Correspondent of the Montreal Gazette. 
London, Sept. 3, 1841. 

The meeting held a few days ago, for the purpose of considering the most 
appropriate method of doing honour to the celebrated Wilkie, was, in every point 
of view, a most interesting event. The stirring circumstances by which that 
meeting was immediately preceded, greatly increased its attraction. But a few 
hours before, a number of the distinguished individuals were engaged in all the 
excitement and agitation of a Parliamentary debate, the result of which was 
known to be fraught with consequences of the utmost importance to the com- 
mercial and political interests of the country. Of the two great leaders of tne 
rival parties in the House, one of them (Sir Robert Peel) came forward to pre- 
side over the proceedings, and Lord John Russell, though stripped of power and 
office, by the division which terminated that debate, forgot not the duty which 
devolved upon him as a man distinguished by literary taste and refinement, to 
aid, by his presence and support, the noble object which that meeting was intend- 
ed to promote. ‘Lhe speech of the Chairman was eloquent and worthy of the 
occasion ; he spoke not only as a warm patron of that art of which the lament- 
ed Wilkie was so justly celebrated an ornament, but as one whose familiar in- 
tercourse enabled him to appreciate the simplicity and the generosity of his truly 
noble character. “J had the satisfaction” (said Sir Robert Peel) ‘ of main- 
taining that intimacy with him, whilst he was resident in this land, and of con. 
tinuing it during his absence by an exiensive correspondence ; and if that cor- 
respondence, on his part at least, should ever see the light, it will only serve to 
add to the honour in which he is held, from the devotion which it manifested to the 
art which he professed, from the generosity which it displayed to every competitor, 
and from the sincere feeling of ardent satisfaction which it uniformly manifested 
at the tidings which reached him of the success of any rival for distinction.” 
Lord John Russell, also, in equally unqualified terms, eulogised his ** worth asa 
man, and bis great excellence asan artist.” ‘ To his brother artists,” said the 
noble Lord, ‘of whatever station or degree, he was always a friend, a protector, | 
and an assistant—there was uothing in his nature of ill-will, envy, or bitterness 
to any human being.” And well did Wilkie merit these encomiums ; and elo 
= were they confirmed and supported by the different speakers who ad- 
dressed the meeting. It is true, the genius of Wilkie has raised for himself the | 
noblest and the most enduring memorial ; but a tribute to the memory and the 
greatness of such a man is a duty that society owes to itself to perform. It ap- | 
peared that, at the meeting alluded to, some difference of opinion existed as to 
the fittest mode of paying that tribute. In the first instance, it was proposed that 
a statue of Sir David Wilkie was the most appropriate testimonial ; other gen- | 
tlemen were of opinion that the money intended to be raised would be better ap- 
plied to the encouragement of that particular branch of the art in which Sir Da- 
vid Wilkie had been so distinguished—that a ** Wilkie Premium” should be es- | 
tablished, and that a bust in the National Gallery would answer all the purposes | 
of astatue. Doubtless, there was much force in the latter suggestiun, but, 
eventually, the proposition that there should be a statue was agreed to, and sub- 
scriptions to the amount of £1000 were announced before the meeting separated. 
This honour to the talents and the character of Wilkie is not, however, confined 

to London. In Edinburgh subscriptions are in progress for the erection of a si- | 
milar testimonial, and it wel] becomes Scotland to venerate the memory of the 

man who has so added to her fame in the exhibitions of his own genius. As 

Burns was the poet of the peasant, so Wilkie was the painter of humble life— 

both were the children of nature, and both drew their inspiration from the same 

unerring principles. ‘The circumstances under which Wilkie breathed his last, 

throws a still more melancholy remembrance round his death, and encreases, jf 
possible, the admiration and attachment which will long be expressed for the 

simplicity of his character, and the unrivalled productions of his genius. 


Kipevial Parliament. 


NATIONAL FINANCES. 
‘ House of Commons, Sept. 27. 
The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER rose and said that, as the 
House had made al! the grants of supply during the present session which were 
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necessary for the public service, it became his duty to show in what way he pro 
posed to raise the funds necessary for the discharge of those grants. He would 
first state the amount he required :—“ Sir, the supplies which the House has vo- 
ted during the present session of Parliament amount to £1,727,432. But, in 
addition to this sum, made upof different votes granted ty the committee of 
supply, there is a charge for the interest of Exchequer bills for which it is ne- 
cessary to provide from the ways and means, as being no longer voted by Par- 
liament, but directed, by an express act of the legislaturo, to be paid out of the 
aids and supplies of the year, and which must therefore necessarily be taken 
into consideration to be provided for out of the ways and means. The amount 
of interest on Exchequer bills for the present year 's £740 000, which, added to 
the sum I have previously stated, make a total of £2,467,432, which we are 
called on to provide for. The House will recollect that, when the right hon. 
gentleman opposite, in the course of the last session of Parliament, directed 
our attention to the receipt and expenditure of the country, he assumed the'total 
revenue to be a sum of £48,310,000, and the expenditure to be £50,731,000, 
leaving a deficiency in the revenue of the country to meet the expenditure of 
nearly the same amount as that sum which I have stated as necessary to equal- 
ise the ways and means with the amount of supply which has been voted. The 
sums are so nearly coincident, because the right hon. gentleman opposite having 
voted, in the previous session, the whole of the ways and means which were 
available for the supply, the ways and means which the House is now called on 
to vote are, as nearly as possible, the same amount which the right hon gentle- 
man opposite calculated as the probable deficiency of the yeur. In accurately 
examining that right hon. geatleman’s statement, with the advantage of a pe- 
riod of five months which lass since elapsed, I do not think that any circum. 
stances have occurred to alter the views of the probable revenue of the country 
then promulgated, and certainly I have made no addition to the necessary votes. 
I freely admit that there is little alteration as to the amount of revenue and ex- 
penditure from that which we have before heard, and, consequently, the House 
will be merely called on to devise means to provide for the sum of £2,467,432, 
which appears to be the deficiency in the revenue for the year.” 

The right hon gentleman then proceeded to say, that much as he disliked in- 
creasing the debt of the country during a period of peace, and strongly as he de- 
precated the impolicy of having a revenue unequal to the expenditure of the 
country, it was impossible in so short a time as her Majesty's Ministers had yet 
been possession of office, to concert measures for remedying the evil and placing 
the finances of the country on a proper fooling. He had, therefore, decided on 
providing for the deficiency by an issue of Exchequer Bills, and to prevent the 
unfunded debt becoming unreasonably large, and so pressing heavily on the mo- 
ney-market,he bad made the proposal announced last week of funding £5,000,000 
of Exchequer Bills, one half the money for which was.to be paid down at once ; 
and by this means he hoped to raise immediately the £2,500,000 which was re- 
quired to meet the deficiency for the present year, while at the same time he 
took Exchequer Bills to the value of £2,500,0U0 out of the market. The 
funded debt would be increased £5,000,000 ; but this was anevil, which, how- 
ever much it might be lamented, was preferable to suffering the amount of Ex- 
chequer Bills to continue on the increase. The right hon. gentleman then ex- 
plained the result of his proposal :— 

‘‘T am happy that so far as the primary object I had in view was concerned, 
viz., the relieving the market of 2,500,000 of Exchequer Bills, and funding that 
amount of debt, my proposal has been perfectly successful. I shall now be en- 
abled to accomplish that object without difficulty. I had also another object, 
which was to explain at once to the public what was the amount which would 
be required for the public service of the year. I did not wish that any man 
should be called on to subscribe without knowing the demand which the public 
might make, and J offered the option of paying half the sum subscribed for in 
money, that at the time when I relieved the unfunded debt by the amount of 
£2,500,000, which was my main object, I might also raise that sum in money 
which is necessary to equalize the expenditure and revenue of the country. My 
proposition has been favourably received; the total amount subscribed is 
£3,540,000, thus relieving the market of £2,500,000 of which I intended to 
relieve it, and having the opportunity of re-introducing into the market £1,000,- 
000 extra. The difference between the sum subscribed and the £2,500,000 it 
will be for Parliament to allocate in any way it pleases. But it will be impos- 
sible to say what the amount of money will be that will be available for the pub- 
lic service until after the payment of the last instalment, parties having the op- 
tion of paying half in Exchequer Bills and half in money. This was quite 
clear, that under no circumstances can it exceed £1,750,000, or one-half of the 
whole amount subscribed; but Iam rather disposed to think that it will fall 
short ef that amount, and that Exchequer Bills will be subscribed in preference 
tomoney. I need scarcely say, that it will be impracticable for me even to at- 
tempt in the present circumstances of the country to provide on the present oc- 
casion for the existing deficiency by any arrangement that will lead to taxation ; 
and, therefore, it is that I recommend to the House that temporary provision, 
which I think every one must admit to be the necessary one, and which, how- 
ever much in my opinion to be deprecated as a permanent mode of meeting the 
deficiency of the revenue, is, nevertheless, one to which, under present circum- 
stances, no reasonable man can entertain the least ground of objection.” 

The right hon. gentleman then said that with respect tu the immediate sup- 
ply required to equalise the revenue with the expenditure, he would propose to 
raise the necessary sum by an issue of Exchequer-bills, or a sale of stock, at 
the option of Government; and he suggested this alternative method in order 
that the market might not be presently flooded again with a quentity of Ex- 
chequer bills, equal to that from which it had just been relieved. 1n cunclusion 
he said :— 

‘“‘Tn my present proposition I have sincerely endeavoured to give effect to that 
mode of meeting the present difficulties of the case, which to me appear to be 
for the time being the best, and I must also add that I hope I shall not be sup- 
posed anxious to set a precedent for repairing the deficiencies of the income by 
adding to the debt of the country. So far from it being my wish that sucha 
practice should be considered as justified by precedent, I have not alluded (or 
attempted to allude) to any precedent as affording authority for the course which 
I have on the present occasion adopted. On the contrary, I think that as a ge- 
neral principle it is not defensible, and I look forward to a not distant period 
when, after a calm and careful examination of the whole expenditure of the 
country, and of all itssources of revenue—of the sources of the national wealth, 
and the mode in which they can be best made available, to raise that revenue, it 
will be my duty to submit to this House the whole subject in detail, and to point 
out, not how the temporary deficiency of one year should be supplied by adding 
to the public debt, but how, by placing the revenue and the expenditure upon a 
proper footing, it will be possible ouce more to render the one equal to the other. 
[Cheers].”’ 

The Right Hon. Gentleman then proposed the following resolutions for fund- 
ing the proposed subscriptions in the Three per cent. Consols :— 

** That the Government be empowered to fund a portion of the outstanding 
Exchequer-bills charged on aids and supplies, dated on the 15th of March, and 
the 15th of June, 1841, or in any antecedent month (provided the same have 
not been advertised to be paid off), not exceeding £5,000,000, in Three per Ct. 
Consolidated Annuities. 

‘That persons depositing twenty per cent. in the Bank of England on the 
amount of their proposed subscriptions, be entitled to subscribe therefor; and 
to receive for every £100, so subscribed, £112 23. Three per Cent. Consoli 
dated Annuities, upon which the payment of interest shall commence from the 
5th of July, 1841, and be payable by half yearly dividends, on the 5th of Janu- 
ary and 5th of July in every year. 

“That the further instalments of subscribers be payable, twenty per cent. on 
or before the 8th of November, twenty per cent. on or before the 20th of De- 
cember, twenty percent. on or before the 31st of January, 1842, and twenty per 
cent on or before the 14th of March, 1842 

“That subscribers be at liberty to pay Exchequer-bills in advance, and be en- 
titled to receive the interest upon them. Subscribers paying in money to be al- 
lowed interest at the rate of 2}d. per cent. per diem 

* That all such Exchequer-bills so deposited with the Governor and Company 
of the Bank of England be paid into the hands of the Receiver-General of 
the Exchequer, to be applied to such purposes as may be voted by Parliament.” 

Mr. F. BARING (late Chancellor of the Exchequer) said he found nothing 
to object to in the measures proposed, though he doubted whether the proposal 
respecting the funding of Exchequer Bills would turn out so satisfactorily as 
seemed to be anticipated. But he did complain of the unwillingness shown by 
the Government to state what financial measures they ultimately intended to 
propose. If he thought this delay were asked merely for the purpose of giving 
fair time for consideration, he should make no objection ; but, as there had been 
time enough to turn out the late Ministry on the point of finance, the point of 
finance must have been fully considered, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
ought to have been ready in this session with some intimation of the result. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER contended that his measure had 
already succeeded, for the money subscribed was sufficic .t to reduce £2,500,000 
of the unfunded debt ; and the option of issuing new Exchequer-bills or selling 
stock, secured the money which would be wanted for the supply. He desired 
not to be understood, in his request of further time for consideration, as express- 
ing any opinion that it would be practicable to dispense with additional taxation ; 
but he thought it his duty to examine fully into the whole subject before he came 
to any specific recommendation. The true difference between the late Ministry 


| and the present was, that the one had been long in office, with full time to digest 
their plans; while the other had had only three or four weeks to deal with all 


the various business that pressed ¥} 01 tiem. 
Mr. WILLIAMS said, that the pro, osition of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
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man could have adopted. It was the never-failing plan of the spendthrift, to seek 
a new loan to get him out of the difficulty which had been caused by his ex- 
travagance. It was melancholy to think that, after twenty-five years of peaee, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was now obliged to propose a new loan, 
The debt of the country had been increased since 1837 by the amount of 
£33,900,000, a sum which, with the addition now proposed, would make a total 
increase for seven years of £37,500,000, bearing an annual interest of £1,167,- 
000. He conceived that the defficiency between the revenue and the expendi- 
ture should be met, not by fresh loans or fresh taxes, but by a vigorous system 
of retrenchment in every department of the state. Economy, not extrava- 
gance, should be our policy, and he should therefore move an amendment to 
the following effect, that, ‘* After twenty-five vears of peace, it was not expe- 
dient to add to the public debt, but that any deficiency should be met by econo- 
my and retrenchment.” 

Mr GREENE having made a formal objection to the motion, it was by leave 
withdrawn. 

Dr. Bowring, Mr. Hawes, Mr. Ewart, and Mr. Scott (of Walsall), all expa- 
tiated at some length on the distresses of the country, and the necessity of a re- 
peal uf the Corn-laws, and commercial reform. They protested against the ad- 
journment of Parliament without an inquiry being first made into the distresses 
of the country. 

Sir R_ PEEL said :— 

‘ Sir, I hope the hon. gentleman the member for Lambeth (Mr. Hawes), and 
the hon. member who followed him (Mr. Ewart), as well as the hon. gentleman 
who spoke last (Mr. Scott), will not think that it is from any disrespect to them 
that I repeat my expressed determination to adhere to the course I have already 
laid down on the subject under debate—(cheers from the Ministerial side of 
the House)—that is to say, in my determination of not making any statement 
of my intentions on the subject of permanent legislation during the present ses- 
sion of Parliament—(Cheers ) For, sir, I think it is more consistent with the 
duty which her Majesty’s Government owes to Parliament and to the country, 
to consider calmly the state of affairs in all their bearings, and to make use of 
all the information which their position enables them to command, before they 
submit their measures to the opinion of Parliament, than that I should bring 
them forward in a crude hasty form now; or, touse the expression of the right 
hon. gentleman, the late Chancellor of the Exchequer, that if I did not give the 
country a full view of my plans, I should at least give it a glimpse of them— 
(Cheers ) On that point, sir, I must again repeat my intention to adhere to 
my determination,as [ expressed it the other night ; and I must add, that £ think 
the country would be less benefited than injured by such partial glimpses as the 
right hon. gentleman wishes for—(Hear.) Such a course I consider more cal- 
culated to mislead the country than to set it right.” 

The right honourable baronet, after observing that, whether the measures 
he might hereafter bring forward should be satisfactory or the reverse, he 
would at least take care that they were properly matured, proceeded to al- 
lude to the chief topic urged by former speakers—the distress of the coun- 
try :— 

** Sir, Ido earnestly ask one favour of the hon. gentlemen opposite. I entreat 
them to recollect at some future period their description of the state of the 
country when we came into office. They sav, that ‘from week to week, and 
from day to day there has been a gradual and decided depression in trade—that 
the workpeople cannot exist because the masters cannot afford to employ them 
—that debts cannot be recovered or payments made for want of means to meet 
them ;’ and they draw a piteous picture of the stagnation of all kinds of trade, 
and the universal and complete prostration of business. I beg the House to re- 
collect this description against some future period. Sir, in those districts of the 
country connected with (bat most important branch of our national industry, the 
cotton manufacture, I have often had to admit the existence of occasional dis- 
tress—and, in doing so, I deeply lamented the fact, while I expressed a firm 
cunviction that it was but temporary. But, sir, I must take leave to caution 
hon. gentlemen against the too frequent custom of giving exaggerated descrip- 
tions of that distress ; because, while it was a departure from the fact, it wasa 
circurnstance also calculated to inflame the minds of the people aud excite them 
against all Government—(Hear.) And, sir, I think it is important, in all cases 
of statements made to the House, that the truth should be told as that the case 
should be stated. In respect, therefore, to such statements, this, sir, is the 
course [ mean to pursue. When I hear of any case of individual distress— 
when the facts are given, and not a general statement—I am resolved to insti- 
tute thereupon an immediate inquiry into all the circumstances. And [ shall 
avail myself for that purpose of the power placed officially at the disposal of the 
Government, to probe the case to the bottom—(Cheers). If vague, general 
descriptions of distress be only offered it will, of course, be impossible to make 
any inquiry of the kind; but wherever there is a case stated with accompanying 
facts, into that shall inquiry be at once instituted. And I am sure you cannot 
better show your good will for the poor-law commission, or their subordinate 
agents, than to make them the instruments of sueh inquiry. But the necessity 
of caution in making these statements of distress is strongly enforced by every 
circumstance that comes to my knowledge. One, for instance, I shall relate to 
the House in exemplifi:ation of that necessity. In the course of a debate the 
other night (Friday, 17th inst.,) the hon. member for Ashton (Mr. Hindley) not 
only made a broad statement of the general distress of the manufacturing com- 
munity, in the district in which he resides, but he also made a particular men- 
tion of the distress of an individual. These are his words He stated that, 
‘He had lately met with an individual, a working man, who had been obliged 
to go from master to master in consequence of the introduction of Improvements 
in machinery. He had been last with a master who failed, and be was at pre- 
sent, in consequence, thrown out of all employment. He (Mr. Hindley) said, 
he was afraid that, under these circumstances. he must go upon the parish. The 
man answered, to the parish he had gone. He went to the parish of Royton, 
near Oldham, where he received from the overseer ls. 6d a week to support a 
fainily of tive persons. Was this right? ‘Tell him not of party politics; he 
cared not what party wasin power, provided they consulted the food of the 
people. But what were the people to expect? The right hon. baronet told 
them that he should bring in a bill; yet that he would prevent these poor men 
from appealing from the merciless parsimony (he must call it so) of the overseer 
to the magistrates, or in any oiher quarter; that be must put up with this pit- 
tance or go toa bastile. Before he sat down, he must tell the right hon.gen- 
tleman that the great body of the people whom he represented were full of ap- 
prehension for the future, and of suffering at present, and he implored the right 
hon. baronet to take these matters into his deepest consideration.’ Now, sir, 
in the course of this day I received the following letter in reply to the statement 
of the hon. member, and as | have read the one, I shall, if you please, read the 
other :— 

‘ Oldham, Sept. 21, 1841. 

‘Right Hon. Sir,—<At the Petty Sessions in Oldham yesterday, I called the 
attention of the overseer of Royton to the enclosed statement in the Times 
newspaper, which, after reading in the presence of myself and two other magis- 
trates, he pronounced to be absvlutely untrue. He also added that the Standard 
had been handed to him a day or two before, which contained a similar account, 
and that he bad written to Mr. Hindley on the subject on Wednesday. I may 
say that [ am in constant communication with overseers, having the charge of 
something like a population of 30,000 in the two counties of Lancaster and 
York, and can state that no similar circumstance has come under my know: 
ledge.’ 

* Now, sir, here is acase of distress particularly stated—a case of a man 
with Gve in family, supporting himself and them on only one and sixpence a 
week, not only wholly denied, but, in addition, it is azserted that no such occur 
rence has taker, place, not alone in the neighbourhood, but in the district in 
question. The House will, therefore, come to the conclusion, I am sure, that 
when such statements are not borne out by irrefragable facts it would be far bet- 
ter to forbear from making them, and much wiser to avoid exciting by such 
means the feelings of an irritated people, unless, indé ed, Hon. Members be fully 
satisfied of their entire truath—[{Hear, hear.} 1 can sympathise with the pa- 
tience of our people under no ordinary distress, 2nd I cao admire their forti- 
tude and forbearance under severe suffering ; they confer honour on them, and 
upon our nativnal character; but this should only make us the more cautious 
that we do not aggravate that suffering by superadding to it dissatisfaction, 
which must be the inevitable result of making statements of this description 
not founded on faci’’—[ Hear]. 

Lord PALMERSTON admitted that if the large measures proposed by the 
late Government were to be rejected, the present plan was better than imme- 
diate taxation, The country had been pleased, by returning a Conservative 
majority, to place the present Administration in office, and the first fruit was an 
addition of £2,500,900 to the national debt. He hoped they might not find 
the new Ministers dear at the money. He thought the House had a right to 
know from those Ministers—not, indeed, what were the details of their plan 
but what was the principle of it. Unless they had made up their minds about 
that, they should not have used the budget as the instrument of turning out 
the late Administration. He said:— 

“On the general question at issue, it is my opinion, that her Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters ought to make their Intentions known in respect to their future measures, 


before the Parliament shall separate ; but, with respect to the Corn-law ques- 


tion, the necessity is still more imperative, as it is one affecting not onlv the 
best interests of the country, but the decpest feelings of the people. At pre- 
sent, the intentions of the Government can only be gathered from the expres- 
sions of individual members; and the result is, that on the question of the 
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wait, and give them time to come to one opinion or the other upon the subject 
{Laughter}. I am prepared, therefore, to state that the country ought to wait 
a decent period for that purpose—[Great laughter] ; but then there is a limit to 
that as to everything else—[Laughter] ; and I, for one, am decidedly of opinion 
that the subject should not be put off tothe time of Christmas riddles, as it 
seems to be intended it should.” 

He could not believe, till he shoulda actually see it, that Sir R. Peel, whose 
general principle it was to consult public feeling, could intend to prorogue in 
the first days of October, without coming to some decision upon this great ques- 
tion. Whatever that decision should be, the parties interested ought to know 
it. The present uncertainty was a clog on all transactions, and an injury to all 
classes. 

Some financial explanations passed between Mr. Goulburn, Mr. Baring, and 
Mr. C. Wood, and the other resolutions having been agreed to, : 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER then proposed a resolution, to 
the effect that the sum of £10,626,350 be raised by Exchequer bills for the 
service of the year 1841-2. Agreed to. 


DISTRESS IN THE MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS. 
House of Commons, Friday, Sept. 24 

Mr. P. STEWART called the attention of the house to the petition from the 
provost, magistrates, and town-council of Paisley, on the present distressed 
condition of the manufacturers of the county of Renfrew, and argued that the 
government should without any delay proceed to adopt measures for the pre- 
servation of the population, instead of adjourning for an indefinite period with- 
out holding out a hope of relief. 

Mr. M. GIBSON objected to the silent system pursued by government, and 
regretted that no steps were to be taken to inquire into the distressed condition 
of the country. 

Mr. PARKER also contended that the government should give some, even 
slight development, of its views to the country, and said that the people would 
not be satisfied if the present silence of the right hon. baronet should be per- 
severed in. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said that, in his opinion, the course he had adopted 
was far more rational than that of making a partial development of his views 
He was called upon by the country to repair, if possivle, the enormous embar- 
rassments—(loud cheering)—in which the late government had involved it, so 
far as respected its financial policy. Thus called upon, he asked of the House 
of Commons sufficient of its confidence to give him a short time to enable him 
to take a review of the whole position of the country. There could be no ad- 
vantage in his hinting at details while he postponed the consideration of the 
measures themselves. He had formerly stated that, if he should be called to 
power by the retirement of the late administration, he would not be forced into 
a premature declaration of his intentions. ‘The sense of the country was taken 
by the late government, and the opinion of the country had clearly evinced itself 
in favour of the course he was pursuing and of the reasonableness of the demand 
he had made upon its confidence. The hon. member for Manchester complained 
of his maintaining his reserve—but the country was aware of that reserve, and 
yet, although there had been over thirty elections in consequence of the change 
of government, in no instance had any member of the government been opposed 
when presenting himself for re-election. (Cheers ) He thought that, after the 
opinion of the house in the early part of the present session, it was scarcely 
usual for an hon. member to provoke a discussion on going into committee of 
supply when that discussion could lead to no result. They must all sympa- 
thize with the distress prevailing through the country, but still it was most im- 
portant that those who had to provide a remedy for those evils should not be 
driven into hasty measures in the hope of providing an immediate remedy 
(Cheers.) The right hon. baronet, admitting the distress, read some returns for 
July and August from the savings’ banks, with a view to show that the country 
was rallying in that respect, and that, in fact, great as the distress was, it was 
unnecessarily exaggerated. (Cheers.) é 

Mr. M. PHILLIPS insisted on the impropriety of allowing the winter to pass 
over without taking into consideration the question of the corn-laws 

Mr. EWART, Mr. WALKER, Sir J. EASTHOPE, Mr. VILLIERS, Mr 
BROTHERTON, Mr. AGLIONBY, Mr. THORNELY, and Mr. COBDEN, 
all followed in the same line of argument as that which the opposition have held 
since the commencement of the session. 

Captain CARNEGIE deprecated the course pursued by those hon. gentlemen 
in thus reiterating their arguments when they knew they had not the remotest 
chance of carrying any one of their measures. He had, for his own part, suffi 
cient confidence in the right hon. baronet to believe that he would place the 
commercial prosperity of Great Britain upon a firmer basis than it had hitherto 
stood upon. (Cheers ) 

Captain FITZROY followed to the same effect, and the subject dropped. 


Suniintary, 


Mr. O. Duncotnbe has been elected for the North Riding of Yorkshire with- 
out opposition. 

The majority of 91 against the late ministry was taken in the fullest house 
that ever voted. 


Lieutenant-General John Murray expired at Paris on Thursday, the 16th ult., 
after a protracted illness. 


Mr. Lucas (late M. P. for Monaghan) is the successor of Mr. Norman Mac- 
donald, as under-secretary for Ireland. 

The population of Lancashire, by the census just completed, is 1,600,431. 
In 1831 it amounted to 1,336,834. Increase, 263,597. 

The superior council of the African Institute of Paris, in recognition of the 
enlightened views developed in Mr. Kennedy's work on Texas, have chosen 
that gentleman to bean honorary member of their body. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Story, of the 7th battalion, commanding-officer of the 








Royal Artillery in North Britain, died suddenly from apoplexy at Leith Fort | ©@8e being exquisitely painted, and the saloons and dining-room were alike re- | 
markable for the beauty of their embellishments. The whole of the chief apart- | 


soon after his return to that station from a tour of inspection 


Lord Eliot, secretary of state for Ireland, has appointed Charles Henry 
Wyndham A Court, Esq., to be his private secretary. Mr. A’Court is a rela- 
tive of Lord Heytesbury. 


Lord Eliot has been returned, unopposed, for East Cornwall, and Mr. Alder- | 


man Thompson for Westmoreland. 


On the 23d ult., the Hon. Edwd. R. Littleton, only son of Lord Hatherton, 
led to the hymeneal altar the Lady Margaret Percy, youngest daughter of the 
Ear! and Countess of Beverley. img 


been made by the commissioners. 

A proposal for the reconciliation of the protestant and Roman catholic 
churches has just been published by an Irish priest. 

The late manager of the Nottingham Bank has absconded to Portugal. The 
reason is unknown, as he has left no deficiency in his accounts. 

The population of Belfast, according to the present census, is 100,000. | 
1831 it was under 62,000. The increase is 69 per cent in ten years. 

The population of Fleetwood is stated to be 1,500. Five years ago there 
was not a soul abiding in the district, it being a rabbit warren. 

The Duke of Leinster has taken the total abstinence pledge from Father 
Mathew. 

John Musson, of Carlton, near Nottingham, was last week shot in the face, 
whilst in bed, but fortunately not killed, by his wife, in a fit of jealousy. 

A farmer died, a few days ago, at Ressons-le-Long, in the Marne, aged 90 
He has left ninety-nine direct descendants, including his sons-in-law and daugh. 
ters-in-law. 

A new comedy from the pen of Mr. Mark Lemon, entitled, “ What will the 
world say ?” has been successfully produced at Covent-garden Theatre. 

£600 has been cleared by the publisher of a song, called ‘* Wanted, a Go- 
verness.”’ 

Lord Powerscourt has, we understand, received an intimation that his con- 
nexion with her Majesty’s household has ceased.* Rumour attributes this change 
to some affair of zallantry, not connected with the court, in which his lordship 
has been connected. 

The Lord Chancellor (Lyndhurst) has appointed Edward Winslow, Esq., of 
Torrington-square, to be his private secretary. 

Sir Henry Hardinge, as secretary at war, has appointed Capt. Wood to be his 
private secretary. 

Viscount Melville expired on Friday, the 17th ultimo, at Melville Castle, 
near Edinburgh. 

General Baron de Rosen, of the Russian army, who so greatly distinguished 
himself during the late war, died a short time since. 


n 


The widow of the late Mr, Tyrone Power, whose melancholy death on board 
the President, must still be fresh ia the minds of our readers, has just adminis- 
tered to the effects of her late lamented husband, in the Prerogative Court of 
the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, in Doctors’ Commons. The personal pro- 
perty of the deceased is sworn under £5,000. 


Mr. Stevenson, the American minister at the court of St. James, has enga- 
ged his passage im the Great Western, which will leave Bristol! for New York 
October 23. 

Sir Stratford Cannirg is, it is said, appointed Ambassador to Constantinople, 
having declined the Embassy to Vienna. 

Miss Kelly, the celebrated comedian, has accepted an engagement for six 
months at the Park Theatre, New York. 

It was rumoured that Parliament would be prorogued on the 7th or 8th in- 
stant. 

The average price of wheat had fallen to 70 shillings and 8 pence, and the 
duty had risen to 10 and 8 pence. The price of the 3!b. loaf was 10 pence 
sterling. 

A great sensation had been caused in london by the murder of Mr. Burden, 
keeper of a public house in Eastcheap, by a young man named Blakesley. 
Blakesley’s wife, a sisterof Mrs. Burden, had separated from him and was liv- 
ing with her brother-in-law. Blakesley went to the house, stabbed his wife, 
but not mortally, and on Mr. Burden coming to her assistance, stabbed him so 
that he died ina few minutes. The culprit gave himself up, some days after- 
ward, having been wandering about the country ina state bordering on frenzy. 

Thomas Dibdin, the well known dramatic author, died at Pentonville on the 
16th of September, aged 70. His latter years were embittered by poverty. 

Lord Howick was shot at, by a man named Liddle, while going through the 
ceremony of chairing, after his election in Sunderland. Liddle was a partizan of 
Mr. Attwood, Lord Howick’s competitor. 

Thomas Hood succeeds Theodore Hook in the editorial chair of the New 
Monthly Magazine. 

The following rather extensive table of expenditures for the royal household, 
for 1840, is given by the Globe. 

Bread, £2350; butter, bacon, cheese, and eggs, £5,153; milk and cream, 
£1,500 ; butchers meat, £10,000; poultry, £4,260; fish, £2,188; grocery, 
£5,000 ; oilery, £1,350; fruit and confectionary, £1,980 ; vegetavles, £520 ; 
wine, £5,250; liquors, &c., £2,000; ale and beer, £3,000; wax-candles, 
£2,159; stationery, £870; tallow candles, £750; lamps, £5,950; fuel, 
£6,980; turnezy, £400; braziery, 950; china, glass, &c., £1,576; linen, 
£11,993 ; washing of table and other linen, £3 250; plate, £255. Total an- 
nual expenditure of the royal household, £69,765. 

THE FIRE AT KINMEL PARK—LORD DINORBEN’S. 

Kinmel Park, Saturday.—Vhe destruction of the beautiful mansion of Lord 
Dinorben has created, as might be expected, a great sensation throughout 
North Wales; for since the calamitous fire at Hafod, in 1807, there has not 
been a fire so destructive to property in this priccipelity. The original man- 
sion was pulled down by the father of Lord Dinurben,the Rev. Edward Hoghes, 
shortly after that reverend gentleman became the proprietor of the Parys Moun- 
tains, from whence the family had derived all their immense wealth, and a noble 
mahsion was built on its site in 1783, which cost upward of £90,000. The 
vestibule was, without exception, the finest in the country, the dome being sup- 
ported by twelve marble pillars, brought from Naples, of inestimable value, the 
admiration of every visitor to the hospitable residence of the noble lord. The 
interior was fitted up in astyle of costly splendour, the walls of the grand stair- 


ments were on the rez-de-chaussee, affording the greatest facility of communi- 
cation, and were superbly furnished. The origin of the disastrous cor. flagration 
| still remains quite a mystery. Inthe hurry and bustle after the fire, it was not 
generally known that the plate and jewels of the noble lord and lady were saved 


having been removed before the fire reached the library. But a small portion of 
the books in the ante-library adjoining his lordship’s study was rescued. 
lordship writes to a gentleman in town that the origin of the fire cannot be as- 
| certained, and adds that the whole of the marble pillars which he so highly priz- 





The Queen has been pleased to appoint Catherine Countess of Dunmore to | ed are totally destroyed, having through the intense heat of the fire broken into 


be one of the ladies of the bedchamber in ordinary to her majesty. 


In the anatomy school at Oxford, among other curiosities they show the skele- 
ton of a woman who had ten husbands, and was hanged at the age of thirty- 
six for the murder of four of them. 

The Morning Post says that Sir R. Gordon, G. C. B., is appointed ambassa- 
dor at the court of Vienna; and that Lord Burghersh will, probably, go to Na- 
ples as the representative of Great Britain. 

According to letters from the Hague, of the 16th, the King of Molland hae 
decidedly refused to ratify the treaty between the Duchy of Luxemburg and 

> mh: - 
the Prussian customs’ union. This refusal has caused a great sensation, and 
may produce important consequences. 

The public were greatly taken by surprise on Seturday, the 18th ultimo, by 


the failure of a very old and highly-respectable West India Ho: M 4 
Rand S. Mitchel g p est India House, Messrs. W. 


The Earl of Lincoln has appointed Mr. Philipps, of the office of woods and | 


forests, to be his private secretary. 


Lord Lowther, as postmaster-general, has appuinted Mr. Richard Robertson 
to be his private secretary, 


; The St. Vincent, of 120 guns, is to receive the flag of Admiral Sir Edward 
Codrington. 3 
Ihe Queen has been pleased to appoint Captain the Hon. Arthur Duncombe, 
of the Royal Navy, to be one of the Grooms in Waiting in Ordinary to her 
Majesty. ; 
, 1 
Mr. Laporte died suddenly, and after a very short illness, at his chateau, 
seven miles from Paris, at one o’clock on Saturday morning. 
g 
= Ne : } 
John Pirie, Esq , alderman and plasterer, hag been elected to serve the high 
ani important office of lord mayor of the city of London for the year ensuing 
The new sheriffs are Mr. Alderman Magnay and Mr. Rogers. 
Directions have been received at Buckingham Palace for the re ception of her 
emia _ Nat law 7 
majesty and the Court on Saturday, Oct. 9, where the Queen will remain till 
after her approaching accouchement. 
At Whitehaugh, in Aberdeenshire, on Friday last, Colonel Forbes Leith ter- 
minat¢ d his life with a loaded p.stol, in his drawing-room in the presence of 
' g , | 
his wife! Domestic unhappiness is reported as being the cause of this dread- 
ful catastrophe. 7 
Dr. Hancock, the eminent South American traveller, botanist, and physiolo- 
gist, departed this life a few days ago. 


Orders were received at Portsmouth, on Th itsday, to fit out her maiesty’s 


ship Queen for the flag of Vice-Admiral Sir E. W. C. R. Owen, K. C. B., 
G. C.H., as commander-in-chief in the Mediterranean, vice Rear-Admiral Sir 
J. A. Ommanney. 








| 


blocks. 
wyddan, the seat of Sir John W. Williams, Bart., who kindly offered his man- 
sion as a temporary residence. 





| Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 93-4 a 10 per cent pre m. 
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The Columbia of Mr. Cunard’s line, arrived at Boston on Thursday, by which 
we have received our London files to the 4th inst. 

There is no political news of importance ; nor do the proceedings in Parlia- 
| ment present any very great novelty. Indeed it was understood that the present 
short session would be mainly consumed in renewing expiring laws, and in de- 
vising some temporary means for replenishing the empty coffers of the Exche- 





quer. For the latter object, Mr Goulburn, the new Chancellor of the Exche- 


own policy had kept their plan entirely to themselves. The plan, however, was 
so well received that great avidity was “exhibited in the money market, to 
take the stock, and the major part of it was soon subscribed for. The fur- 
ther measures to relieve the financial condition of the country are deferred till 
the next session. 
The Corn Laws, the Poor Laws, and other measures have also been deferred. 
The tactics of the oppusition are somewhat singular. Lord John Russell and 


Lord Palmerston speak but seldom—they abstain from any “ factious opposi- 
tion,” but their myrmidons—the Ewarts, the Hawes’ and other small fry, carry 
on an incessant warfare ; not with much advantage to themselves, for they are 
generally repulsed ; but it is cbserved that when hard pressed, their masters, 
Lord John Russell and Lord Palmerston come to their relicf, and cover their 
retreat. This is what the great leaders call honourable opposition—they will 


not fight their opponents, but will set their hounds upon them. The system, 
however, annoying as it is to those who are assailed,has its uses. Bell’s Weekly | 
Messenger says :— 
“ Everything is touched upon in the present short session of parliament, and | 
a discussion contrived to be raised upon every point which can vex and harass | 


the ministers. The opposition seems not only to have changed its character but 








Che noble lord’s valuable library and manuscripts have escaped destruction, | 


His | 


Lord and Lady Dinorben left Mr. Murray’s on Wednesday for Bodel- | 


quer, came forward with a proposal to fund five millions of Exchequer Bills—a | 
: - ‘ } 
measure which took the public by surprise, forthe Government faithful to its 


| mens of the Prairie Lark-Finch. 
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Some modifications of the most stringent parts of the new poor-law have just | also its parties ; the former leaders, Lord John Russell, Mr. Macaulay, and Mr. 


Baring, seem to have retired into the back-ground, and aspecies of guerilla war- 
fare, a kind of rifle shooting from every bush and cover, is carried on by the 
minor partisans; Mr. Ewart and Mr. Hawes, Mr. Gibson and Mr. Cobden; 
Lord John Russell and Lord Palmerston only coming up to their aid, when they 
| become pressed a little too vigorously by a retaliating onset of their antagonists. 
| This kind of attack, however, is attended with some circumstances of utility ; 
| it occasionally opens questions of much importance, and by exaggerated state- 
ments of public discontent, distress, and agitation, leads to inquiries which ex- 
hibit the true state of the public feeling and condition.” 

The government, notwithstanding, is gaining strength daily. The public are 
satisfied that the disorders of the state are too numerous and too complicated to 
be removed ina moment. An English paper says :—‘ The country, the parlia- 
ment, and the crown, seem unanimous in their desire and determination to give 
the new government a fair trial, and Sir Robert Peel, when goaded by the late 
ministers, coolly replies that the enormous embarrassments in which they have 
involved the country will require long and attentive consideration ; that he can- 
not be expected toextricate it from its unfortunate position ina moment.” 

We always predicted that in spite of the predilections of the Queen for the 
whigs, she would, when it was really expedient to change her cabinet,do so. We 
also said, that whenever she had so changed her advisers, and taken into her 
confidence their opponents, she would give tliem all the support of the Royal 
prerogative. Events have borne us out in these predictions; Her Majesty, it is 
admitted on all hands, so far from throwing impediments in the way of her mi- 
nisters, gives them all possible aszistance. Sir R. and Lady Peel are included 
in the royal dinner parties, and the Right Hon. Baronet is always most gracious- 
ly received when he has official business to transact. The Duke of Wellington 
forwards to her Majesty an account of the business that has been transacted in 
the House of Lords after every sitting, and a Queen’s messenger is in waiting 
at the House to convey the despatch to the royal hand. This certainly indi- 
cates confidence between the sovereign and her ministers, which cannot fail to 
be gratifying to the people and beneficial to the public weal. 

Capt. Berkeley R.N., offered a motion in the House of Commons on the in- 
sufficient manning of the Navy, and pointed out the danger that appertained to 
the navy and to the country by negligence on this point. So strong were the 
gallant officer's statements that the government pledged itself to carry out the 
plan proposed. We observe by the London papers that orders had already been 
issued from the admiralty, to complete the crews of all the ships under sailing 
orders, to their full complement. 

No India mail had yet arrived, consequently there was no additional news 
from China. The intelligence from the Continent is not important—the funds 
maintain their elevation at 89 1-2. 





Mr. McLeod has returned to Canada, having been escorted to the frontier by 
some officers of the United States Army,appointed for that purpose. He reached 
Montreal on Saturday last, and was received by the inhabitants of that city with 
a kindness due to his long captivity. 

The result of his trial, and more especially the exposure given to the infa- 
inous designs of his false accusers, the ‘‘ sympathisers,” have tended to check, for 
the present, the preparations that were making along the frontier to invade Ca- 
The reports that daily reached us of the ma- 
chinations of these people, previous to and during the trial of McLeod, have 
suddenly lessened in frequency, so much so as to induce us to suspect that their 
We would not, however, advise our Cana- 
dian friends to relax in their vigilance, for if invasions be suspended, individual 
outrages may be perpetrated by the Letts and Grogans on a smaller scale. 
That these predatory incursions are not of a trifling character,we all know—for 
we have seen them resorted to, to murder Capt. Usher in his own house. Brock’s 
veen destroyed—the Sir Robert Peel burnt—the Queen’s 
steamers at Chippewa nearly blown up, and some of the important parts of the 
Welland Canal have narrowly escaped destruction. All these facts we say de- 
mand preparation and vigilance on the part of the Canadians, and at the same 
time a rigid exercise of the forbearaace that has heretofore marked their conduct 
under these multiplied provocations. They must bear in mind that such per- 

sons as Mackenzie, Lett, and Grogan, have now no hope of carrying their views 
| into effect but by bringing about a war between the United States and Great 
| Britain. There is no prospect of exciting insurrection in Canada, because 
majority of the people are loyal, and prefer remaining under the present form of 
The difficult points of issue between the cabinets of London and 
Washington are, we hope, in a train of gradual adjustment ; and there is evi- 
dently an improved tone in the public mind in this country,since the facts elicited 
| as to the schemes of the sympathisers on the trial of McLeod,were made public. 

The inference then, is, that the prospect of an extensive invasion has in some 
degree lessened, but that the predatory incursions will continue, in order to gra- 
tify the malice of the invaders, and to keep alive the spirit of hostility on the 
| border, until some more favourable opportunity presents itself for carrying their 
designs into effect upon a larger scale. 


nada again at one or more points. 





| schemes are postponed for a while. 


Monument has ilso 


| government. 








Lord Morpeth the late Secretary for Ireland, has arrived in the Columbia at 
Boston,from Liverpool. His Lordship intends to make a tour on this continent, 
of four months, and will visit the principal cities of the United States and Cana- 
*da. Lord Morpeth isa Whig nobleman of great talents and extensive acquire- 
ments, and is highly esteemable in private life. He is 2 fluent and indeed elo- 
| quent public speaker, and was one of the most efficient members of the late ad- 





ministration. 

Monument to David Wilkie —We have copied from the Montreal Gazette a 
| short aceount of a public meeting held in London, in the early part of Septem- 
| ber, for the purpose of forming a committee for raising the necessary funds, and 
| to carry this very laudable object into effect. It will be seen that both Sir R. 
Peel and Lord John Russell were present and engaged in the generous rivalry 
of surpassing each other in paying tribute to the memory of departed genius. 
There can be no doubt of the entire success of the undertaking. 

In copying this article from the Gazette, we cannot avoid noticing the great 
improvement of that journal in all its essential features, particularly its corres- 
pondence, its editorial, and its selected matter. And what we say of the Gazette, 
may be said in a great degree of the Canada press generally, which is a sure 
proof of the intellectual advancement, and the physical improvement of the 





country. 
Sir Charles Bagot is duly gazetted as Governor-General of Canada. 
Parliament was to be prorogued on the 12th inst. 
Mr. O'Connell at a late meeting of the Repeal Association, said that the 
| motto of the society should bek—* Burn every thing brought from England ex- 





” 





cept coals 

We have before us No. 41 of Mr. Audubon’s new edition of Birds of Amers- 
ca, which contains, as usual, five plates. No. 1 presents four specimens of the 
White- Winged Crossbill exquisitely drawn and colored. No Two speci- 
No. 3. Male and Female specimen of Com- 
mon Cardinal Grosbeak, very beautiful. No4. Three specimens of the Blue 
Long Grosbeak. No.5. Male and Female specimens of Kose-breasted Long 
Grosbeak. 

*.* Subscribers at Albany, N. Y. will please apply to Mr. W. Lacy, at the 
Daily Advertiser Office, for their engravings of Windsor Castle. Subscribers 


° 
~ 





| at the other towns in the State of New York will receive their engravings with 


this number of the Albion per mai! ; 

The engraving for the subscribers in Kingston, Canada, and those who receive 
their papers via Kingston, and at Brockville, Prescott, Perth, &c., have been 
sent to Messrs. Ramsay, Armour, & Co., Booksellers, Kingston, who will for- 
ward them to their destination. 

The engravings forthe subscribers in New Brunswick with the exception of 

g g : 
Miramichi, which wil! go by mail from Frederickton, will be delivered to them 
by our agent, Mr. Thos. Peele, who has proceeded on a collecting tour through 
that Province. , ' , 

The engravings for the subscribers in Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, and Prince 
Edward's Island, have been sent to our agent C. H. Belcher, Esq., Halifax, who 
\l forward them to their destinations. 


wi 
The engravings for the subscribers in Havana have been forwarded per brig 


Metamora. 






























MERRY ENGLAND. 
BY J. R. LOWELL. 
From Graham's (Philadelphia) Magazine for November. 
Horrah for merry England, 
Queen of the land and sea, 
Tea pionobimhc truth and right, 
The bulwakr! of the free 
Hurrah for merry England! 
Upon thy seagirt iale 
Thou sittest, clothed in righteousness, . 
Secure of Heaven's smile ! 


When ruled the fairhaired Saxon, 
Yes, thou wert merry then ; 
And, as they girt their bucklers on, 
Thy meanest serfs were men ; 
And merry was the castle-hall 
With jest and song and tale, 
When bearded lips with mead were white 
And rang the loud Washael ! 


And, when grim Denmark's black-browed prews 
Tore through thine Emerald sea, 
And many a wild blue eye was turned 
Tu savage lust on thee,— 
When, in the greenest of thy vales, 
The gusts of summer air 
Blew out in long and shaggy locks 
The sea-king’s yellow hair,— 


Yet Alfred was in England, 
And merry yet again © 

The white-armed Saxon maidens were 
When, on the drunken Dane, 

The sudden thunders of thy war 
With arrowy hail did pour, 

And grim jaws dropt that quivered yet 
With savage hymns to Thor. 


be merry brow was fair and free, 

hine eye gleamed like a lance, 

When thy good ash and yew did crush 
The gilded knights of France ; 

When Paris shook within her walls 
And trembled as she saw 

Her snow-white lilies trampled down 
Beneath thy lion’s paw. 


Queen Bess’s days were merry days, 
Renowned in song and tale, 

Stout days that saw the last brown bead 
Of many a tun of ale; 

Queen Bess’s days were golden days 
And thou full proudly then 

Did’st suckle at thy healthy breasts 
The best of Englishmen. 


——=e—_- 
"CONTINENTAL MATTERS. ' 
he 
Frankfort, Sept. %, 1841. 

Walting for a day or two, as I am, at this German inn (for surely such, and 
nothing more interesting to the sight-seer is Frankfort,)I can but send you a 
mote or two, of the things I have gathered, which are likely to suit the humour 
of your readers. 

8ans further preamble, we touched Antwerp in the very midst ofa Kirmesse : 
one day, unluckily, too late for a very splendid procession and demonstration on 
the pert of the Harmonic Societies of the different Belgian towns, which had 
all united to do honour to the occasion. These guilds of musicians are worth 
inquiring after, and [ shall try to learn something of their extent and bearing, 
@n my return: many slight indications (snatched flying, as it were,) besides the 
notorious success of such artists as De Beriot, Vieuxtemps, Batta, Servais, and 
a host besides, having led me to fancy Belgium singularly rich in the art to 
which the ancient contrapuntists long ago added so much glory. 

But though we arrived at Antwerp the ‘‘day after the fair,” as far as music 
was Concerned, | there came on a demonstration in a sister art, which I can 
write about with somewhat greater certainty, than of the performances which 

jst now figure so brightly in the Belgian broad sheets of the day. I alludeto 

@ new Stalls erecting in the magnificent cathedral. I have seen little like 
them in wood-carving elsewhere—certainly nothing modern—-and while we louk- 
édat them, we could talk, without mentioning either Gibbons or Verbruggen, 
er Peter Visscher’s saints and evangelists at Nuremberg, and yet without oak 
auffering any materia! disparagement from being measured against bronze, or a 
young man of these days from being paralleled with one of the worthies of old 
German art. Their general designis of the richest gothic; in this far more 
suitable to the place than its Italian high altar, gorgeous though it be, in its 
eontrast of marbles. When completed, the number of stalls will be thirty-six ; 
each comprehends a panelled alto relievo, commemorative of some passage in 
Christ's history ; a pair of figures of saints or evangelists: and a drooping 
figure of grotesque fancy at each division of the seats. Ali that is completed 
amazed us: the groups, as possessing a homely truch, a spiritual simplicity, and 
an ingenuity of design of the highest order—not a shade of affectation—while 
the technical handling struck us as round and easy, without over elaboration. 
They are the sole design of a young Antwerper, who is little more than an in- 
fant in the eye of English law, Francois Durlé, the son of a mason of the town, 
an universal genius, who paints, and models in ¢erra cotta, and (which is as it 
should be,) has already more commissions on his hands than he has time to exe- 
eute. Much of the manual werk, I was told, has been executed at Louvain: 
this, too, would seein to argue a general revival of one good old craft of the 
Biemings, worthy of being looked into. 

Yet, strange to say, at the Exhibition of inventions and manufactures which 
we visited at Brussels, we were surprised by the want of finish, the clumsiness, 
and an awkward and incomplete attempt at French taste and style in the articles 
most wanted. Only the lace contented us: one pair of Lille silk gloves, price 
only fifteen thousand francs, were delicate enough to have served the Queen of 
the Fairies, instead of the Queen of the Belgians,—in the hope of whose being 
a purchaser, they were manufactured,and by whom they were most patriotically 
rejected, on the score of her Majesty’s charity purse not being sufficiently am- 
ple to warrant her in such an extravagance. ‘Times have changed with French 
royal ladies since the days of Marie Antoinette and Josephine! Some of the 
pianofortes, too, were tolerable: but an organ, which was played upon, was so 
abominably shrill and brassy as to remind me of a collection of street A®olians. 
And yet, to come back to my starting point, the Belgians are musical in no com- 
mon degree. 

Isaw‘ La Favorite’ of Donnizetti given at the Théatre de la Monnaie. The 
performance was more than creditable; and, as a whole, near enough to the 
average of Parisian ex-ellence, to be unattained, hitherto, by any of our thea- 
tres, save the Italian O,era. “The orchestra was excellent, though it seems to 
me rather weak in what the Belgians are so strong—violin players: the cho- 
ras toleradly ready and firm, but not neat enough in the grand concerted finales: 
the scenic arrangements liberal and magnificent to a wish. Of the performers, 
Malle. Julian and M. Laborde | had heard in Paris; and since I admired the lat- 
ter in ‘La Chaste Suzanne’ of Monpou, he seems to have utterly spoiled him- 
self in an attempt to reach the broad and emphatie’style of Duprez. M. Cana- 
ple, to whom was allotted the part written for M. Baroilhet, pleased me far 
more by the smoothness of his baritone voice, andthe judicious use of it, than 
either the heroine or the primo uomo of the Opera. As for the music, in putting 
on a French dress, Donnizetti, like Rossiniin his ‘Guillaume Tell,’ has shown 
how cleverly he could write for an orchestra: not, however, like Rossini, 
surprising the ear by melodies as fresh and as French, as though their creator 
had been born on the Boulevards. Anything dricr or more meagre than the 
eantabiles and cabalctti of ‘La Favorite,’ I never heard. Some of the airs de ballet 
are pretty : noone thinks of looking for originality in those things, so they pass 
for being very charming. 

Furthermore, as regards the music of Belgium, I have but to add, that the 
om fashion of serenedes seemed as much in use there, as in this more genial 

and of song and good fellowship. The Harmonists were preparing a ‘* Felt- 

etesima noite,’ in their best style, for Rubini and Persiani, who were expected 
to give concerts : and but the evening before our arrival his comrades had been 
treating with a like pleasant compliment, M. Meymme, who won the second 
prize at a recent examination of the pupils of the Conservatoire. A mass of 
M. de Fiennes, too, which had drawn a concourse of dilettanit to Anderlecht, 
where it had been performed, was much praised in the journals. More, perhaps, 
ef Belgian art hereafter. 

Ere I quit the country, however, I am sorely tempted to inflict upon you a 
moonlight walk in the forest of Ardennes, on the road betwixt Namur and Lux. 
embourg, in the form of 

Rhymes from a Journal. 
Moonlight in Arden Wood !—have we not here 
sy irits that lurk in eve ty long-drawn glade? 
And in these avenues of dewy shade, 
Beneath a hearen so amethystine clear, 


Will not the ly creatures deign to appear ¢ 
Orlando, ag and tender, obi the a 
Who true Love’s call so joyously obeyed 
In man’s fantastic garb.— Was’t not the cheer 
Of the Duke's gallant hunter-train that woke 
The fine-eared voice on yonder tufted hill? 
And yonder pilgrim ’neath the spreading oak, 
‘Was’t not the melancholy man who spoke, 
From loving heart, cold words that seemed to kill 1— 
Nay—"'tis a silly dream.—All, save my thoughts, are still : 


’Tis they re-people Arden.—O the charm 
Of wandering on so rich a night as this, 
When holy in its depth the silence is, 
And the bland air the chillest heart must warm, 
With Poets for our guiding-stars !—All harm 
Endured in towns, and poisoning mortal bliss, 
All selfish thoughts that rule the heart amiss, 
Drop from us here like shadows, by the alarm 
Of day chased downward from the mountain’s brow : 
Seer! whose oracles with love imbue 
Even Nature, bounteous in her charms as now, 
To thee, with the remembered balm and dew 
Of this rare night, with swelling breast, I vow 
A shrine, deep in my heart, to consecrate anew. 
————— 


MODERN HEROES. 


We take his sketches of two of the heroes whe fell at the battle of the Ni- 
velle in 1813: The first, low in rank, for he was but a lieutenant, rich in honour, 
for he bore many scars, :vas young of days. He was only nineteen. But he 
had seen more combats and sieges than he could count years. So slight in per- 
sov, and of such surpassing and delicate beauty, that the Spaniards often thought 
him a girl disguised in man’s clothing ; he was yet so vigorous, so active, so 
brave, that the most daring and experienced veterans watched his looks on the 
field of battle, and implicitly following where he led, would, like children, obey 
his slightest sign in the most difficult situations. His education was incomplete, 
yet were his natural powers so happy, the keenest and best-furnished intellects 
shrunk from an encounter of wit, and every thought and aspiration was proud 
and noble, indicating future greatness, if destiny had so willed it. Such was 
Edward Freer of the forty-third, one of three brothers who, covered with 
wounds, have all died in the service. Assailed the night before the battle with 
that strange anticipation of coming death, so often felt by military men, he was 
pierced with three balls at the first storming of the Rhune rocks, and the sternest 
soldiers in the regiment wept in the middle of the fight when they heard of his 
fate. On the same day, and at the same hour, was killed Colonel Thomas 
Lloyd. He likewise had been a long time in the forty-third. Under him, 
Freer had learned the rudiments of his profession; but in the course of the 
war, promotion placed Lloyd at the head of the ninety-fourth, and it was lead- 
ing that regiment he fell. In himalso were combined ‘mental and bodily pow- 
ers of no ordinary kind. A graceful symmetry combined with Herculean 
strength, and a countenance at once frank and majestic, gave the true index of 
his nature; for his capacity was commanding, and his military knowledge ex- 
tensive, both from experience and study. On his mith and wit so well known 
in the army, I will not dwell, save to remark, that he used the latter without 
offence, yet so as to increase his ascendency over those with whom he held in- 
tercourse ; for though gentle he was valiant, ambitious, and conscious of his 
fitness for great exploits. He, like Freer, was prescient of, and predicted his 
own fall, yet with no abatement of courage. When he received the mortal 
wound, a most painful one, he would not suffer himself to be moved, but re_ 
mained watching the battle, and making observations upon the changes in it 
until death came. It was thus at the age of thirty, that the good, the brave, 
the generous Lloyd died. Tributes to his merits have been published by Lord 
Wellington, and by one of his own poor soldiers! by the highest and by the low- 
est! To their testimony I add mine: let those who served ou equal terms 
with him say whether in aught I have exceeded his deserts.—Napier’s History 
of the Peninsular War. 


H.F.C. 
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IN FORWARD PREPARATION AND SHORTLY TO BE PUBLISHED. 
A SPLENDID MUSICAL SELECTION, 
TO BE CALLED. 
THE CARCANET : 

CONSISTING OF ELEGANT AND ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS, BY DISTINGUISHED MAS8- 
TERS OF THE MODERN AND PREVIOUS SCHOOLS OF MUSIC; THE SUBJECTS OF 
WHICH WILL BE OF A SACRED AS WELL AS OF A SECULAR NATURE. 
Edited, Arranged, and Prepared with Ptanoforte Accompaniments, by 
SIGNOR DE BEGNIS. 

Signor De Begnis having perceived that in this country no attempt has been 
made, as in Paris, London, and Italy, to bring together approved specimens oj 
the most masterly compositions, which might serve to gratify the tastes of Con- 
noisseurs and Amateurs in Music,and be likewise acceptatle presents at such fes 
tivals as that of the New Year, intends to publish by Subscription a Volume of 
such compositions, in which design he will endeavour that the mechanical part 
of the Book shali not be unworthy of the matter it will contain, and that it 
may be considered 


A MUSICAL ANNUAL FOR 1842. 
Containing gems of the following celebrated Italian and German Composers :— 


Mozart, Meyerbeer, Marquis Papazurrt, Manfroce, 

Rossini, Dalla Casa, Caraffa, Rizzo, 

Donizetti, Pacini, Costa, Crivelli, 

Bellini, Mercadante, Vacca), Pucitta, 
Paganini, Ole Bull, &c. 


Signor De Begnis is in possession of many musical gems, of which the MSS 
have been presented to him by the Eminent Composers themselves. Most of 
them have never yet met the public eye, having been inserted by the hands of 
the distinguished writers in Signor De Begnis’s Album, in which these invalua- 
ble treasures have been for several years accumulating, during his residence in 
London where he was visited by all the Great Artists and Composers, amongst 
whom nearly all the above are included. From the choice morceaux of those, 
this instructive and pleasing selection is compiled; and it will be the anxious 
object of Signor De Begnis to bring them before the public in such a manner, 
that while they lose nothing of the vigour, spirit, and peculiarity of their seve- 
ral authors, they shall be rendered available, with little difficulty to general cxe- 
cution. 

At the end of the Volume will be given exact copies (from the Album of Sig 
nor De Begnis,) of Autograph Signatures, from several of the most eminent 
characters in the Musical and Dramatic World. 


CONDITIONS OF PUBLICATION. 

The number of pieces will not be fewer than Twenty, consisting of Vocal 
and Instrumental subjects, both sacred and profane, and they will be accommo- 
dated to either public or private use, with Accompaniments for the Piano 
Forte. 

Each Melody will be arranged with proper Embellishments carefully introdu- 
ced, and with all the graces of the modern style which the best Italian School of 
vocal music requires jor the production of proper effects; and Signor De Begnis 
will take scrupulous care, in this respect, that Amateurs may be able to exe- 
cute with effect all the songs contained in the Volume, without the aid of a 
master. 


the measure of its melody by an experienced English author and Signor De 
Begnis, and placed together with the italian original version. The pieces will 
consist chiefly of vocal Airs, hitherto unpublished and of intrinsic value, and 
two or three Vocal Concerted pieces. Besides these will be given an original 
extravaganza composition of the Great Nicolo Paganini, written in Signor De 
Begnis’s Album the 28th of August, 1831, and called jby himself Rondo Bril- 
lante and Cappriccio for the Vioiin, and fiom the justly celebrated Violinist,Ole 
Bull, a Quartetto for a Violin Solo, written and inserted in Signor De Begnis’s 
Album the 25th of February, in 1836, in Dublin, considered a c'assical Compo 
sition for the Violin, and for which species of performance Ole Bull was so re 
markable in Germany, England, France, and Italy. These last mentioned Com- 
positions being from remarkable Professors, there may be something interesting 
in the sight of their MSS. The copies of these, in the forthcoming volume will 
therefore be in exact fac-simile of the originals. 

None of the Vocal! Melodies in the forthcoming Volume will present any for- 
midable difficulties ; on the contrary, they will generally be found of a natural 
and facile description, and suitable to nearly every compass and quality of voice ; 
and if any passage should b> in some degree difficult in the original, Signor De 
Begnis will place an altered reading in an additional line, in order that a voice 
which has but a limited extent of compass, or is not remarkable in flexibility,may 
sing it with equally true and approved effect. 

The Work will be published on a very superior quality of paper. The music 
will be carefully, neatly, and correctly engraved. Each Volume will be bound 
in an elegant and ri h manner, with a portrait, by way of frontispiece, from an 





Each of the Vocal pieces will have a faithful English translation, adapted to [ Ist Jan May an: Sept. 





engraving on copper, finely executed by Knight of London, so that it may pos 
sess all the attractive features of an elegant and graceful present. 

The price of the Work will be ix Dollars per copy toall who shall subseribe 
for the same before the Book shall be issued, and Seven Dollars per copy to all 
purchasers eubsequent to the time of the publication. 





~ 


October 23, 


It will be ready for delivery about the middle of November. 

Subscriptions received at Signor De Begnis's residence, No. 341 Broadway. 
Those from a distance must be accompanied by the price of subscription, and to 
such only will attention be paid. 

‘The usual allowance will be made to Book and Masic Sellers forwarding sub- 
scribers’ names with their several subscriptions. 





OVERNESS,—A youne, Lady is desirous of obtaining a situationas Governess in 
some respectable family to instruct and take the entire charge of children ; the 
best of references can be given. Address M.C. at this office. octl6-3t* 
RS. HASSALL, 377 Broadway, has just received an elegant assortment of Hate 
Caps, Ribbons &c., of the latest Paris Fashions ; together with a great variety of 
novelties, all suitable for the season. sepl8-4t* 


GRADUATE of the University of Dublin would willingly and attentively devote 

a few hours of the day or evening to private tuition, in families where the elemen- 

tary, as well as more advanced branches of Greek, Latin, English, History, &c., are re- 

quired to be taught. His collegiate testimonials prove his competency, and his moral 

qualifications can be ascertained by a reference to several of the most distinguished 

literary or of the city. A line addressed to T. H. at this office, will be _ 
ly attended to. Oct19-3t 











DUCATION.—The British residents in the United States who may desire for their 

sons a Classical or Commercial Education on a purely English system, are res- 
pectfully informed that such a course of instruction is afforded at the QUEBEC CLAS- 
SICAL SCHOOL, (instituted 1836 ) 

This Instutution is conducted by the undermentioned Masters, all of whom have re- 
ceived their education in Europe. 

Rev. T. J. Lundy, S.C. L. of eaveretty College, Oxford—Principal: Mr. E. Chap- 
man, B. A., Caius Coliege, Cambridge—Vice Principal ; Mr. W. Miller, Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin—Mathematical Master ; Mons. Grille Bazive, from Paris—French and 
Drawing Master ; Mr. S. Phillips—Ma:ter of the Preparatory school, 

The utmost attention is paid to the morals, manne:s. and personal neatness of the 
pupils, and no pains or expense are spared by the Principal to render the School effi- 
cient in every branch. The communication between the United States and Quebec is 
easy, and the expense of travelling very moderate. 

All necessary particulars may be known by addressing a letter to the Principal, St. 


Lewis Road, Quebec, Canada. sep25-6m. 
|B fy Ht waht OF NEW YORK.—The Session of Lectures in the department of 

Medicine will commence on Monday the 26th of October, and be delivered by the 
following Professors : 

Surgery —Valentine Mott, M. D. 

Anatomy—Granville Sharp Pattison, M D. 

Theory and Practice of Medicine—John Revere, M. D. 

Institutes of Medicine and Materia Medica—Maityn Payne, M. D. 

Midwifery and the Diseases of Women and Chiidren—Glenning S. Bedford, M. D. 

Chemistry—John Wm. Draper, M. D. 

The Students of this Institution will have the advantage of attending, gratuitously, 
the Surgical Clinique of the University, and they, in common with the other students 
of the city, will, on the puymen: of the Hospital Fee of Siz Dollars, have the privilege 
of attending the practice of the New York Hospital. J W. DRAPER. 

New York Sept. 24, 1841-6t. Seeretary of the Faculty. 

















RENCH WINES.—250 dozen Chateau Margaux of the superior vintage of 1834. 
200 dozen Chateau Lafitte and Leoville. 
100 dozen Burgundy and Hermitage. 
12 Hhus. St. Julien, fine ordinary and table wine. 
For sale by 
aug 27-tf 


A. BININGER & Co. 
141 Broadway. 





BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN. 
HE high character of these PENS has induced the attempt on the part of several 
makers, to practice a fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, butalso on the public. An 
inferior article bearing the misspelled name, GILLOT, omitting the final T, is now in 
the market. The public can readily detect it by its unfinished appearance, as well as 
by the very common stylein which it is putup. Observe thatall the genuine are war- 
ranted in full on each pen, *‘ Joseph Gillott’s Patent,” or ‘Joseph Gillott warranted,” 
and that each pacnet bears a fac-simile of his signature. 

HENRY JESSOP begs leave to inform the trade that he has removed from No. 109 
and 111 Beekman street, to No. 71 John street, corner of Gold street, where he wilil 
constantly keep on hand, a complete assortment of the above well known articles 
which will be offered on favorable terms May 8, 
Dr. ELLIOTT 

OCULIST 
and 

OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 

261 Broadway, entrance in = 
Warren Street. 

Confines his Practiee to 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 

and 


Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 
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AY SCHOOL.—MISSES BBOWN, 55 Beach street, will re-open their Day School 
for young Ladies, on Monday the 30th August. Eminent masters will assist as 
formerly. 

New York, 20th August, 1841. a2s-4t 
LOBE HOTEL.—F. BLANCARD iespectfully in‘orms his friends and the public 
that the above elegant and extensive establishment, newly erected, and purpose- 

ly adapted to the European plan of accommodatiou, is now opened for the reception 
ofcompany. The rooms have been newly fitted up, with new furniture of the most 
modern style, and no expense has been spared to promote the comfort of his guests. 
The plan is pre-eminent for convenience, as families, and persons desirous of accom- 
modations unconnected with regular boarding, may have suits of apartments, and diet 
furnished therein, at all times, and in any manner agreeable to their taste. The best 
servants are alwaysin attendance, and the English and foreign languages spoken in 
the house. 

To this establishment there is a Restaurant, where the best provisions of the market 
will be served up, on the most approved and fashionable style of French and English 
cookery. The choicest wines at reasonable prices. 

In connection with the Hotelis an extensive Bathing establishment, on New street, 
open at all seasonable hours for the use of his guesis. 

The location of the Hotel is admirably suited to business or pleasure, being within 
two minutes walk of Wall-street, the Public offices, and the Baitery, the most airy and 
healthful walk in the city 
; The Proprietor, gratefully acknow leging the many favors he has heretofore receiv- 
| edfrom his patrons, assures them that he will avoid no pains to accommodate such as 
may granthimacall in any style of expense or economy, that may be best suited to 
their wishes. 66 Broadway, New York. 

The Moutreal Gazette, Quebec Mercury, The Chronicle and Gazette, Kingston, and 
Toronto Patriot, will please insert this advertisement ten times and send their bills to 
F. Blancard. augl4-tf. 





BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL. 
| 7s Royal Mail Steam ships from Boston and Liverpool, will sail as follows :— 
From Liverpool, From Bosion, 





Acadia, Riery, Commander —- Oct. 16, 
Columbia, Judkins, do Oct 5, Nov. 1, 
Sritannia, Clelana, ao 19, 16, 
Caledonia, Me Kellar, do Nov. 4, Dec. 1, 
Acadia, Rieiy, do 19, 16, 
Caledonia, Judkins, do Dec. 4, Jan. 1, 
Britannia, Cleland, do Jan. 4, Feb. 1, 
Columbia, McKellar, do Feb. 4, March |, 
Acadia, Riery do March 4, April 2, 


The above ships are 1200 tons register and 440 horse power, they carry expe- 
rienced surgeons, their accommodations for passengers are fitted with every conve- 
nience, and the best of stores are provided. 








(PH be tof passage, $100, for which, or freight of Specie, apply at 26 Broad st. to 
Oct61-tf BARCLAY & LIVINGSTON 
1 STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 


HE GREAT WESTERN, Lieutenant Hosken, R. N., commander, is intended to 
sail :— 

From Bristol 
Wednesday, Ist September, 


From New York 
Saturday, 25th September, 
Saturday, 23 | November. Saturday, 23d Oc tober, 
Fare to Bristol excluding wines, &c. $150. Stewardsfee,$5. The rate of postage 
is 25 cents per single sheet; when heavy, $1 per ounce. , 
Wines and Liquors of superior quality to be had on board at reasonable prices. 
For freight or passage or otherinformation apply personally or by letter to 
Au 2itf RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
HE Ships ofthis Line will hereafterleave New York on the Ist, and avre on the 


16th of each month as follows: 
From New York 











From Havre 
Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, andOct , 
Ist Feb. tuse aad Oct. St. Nicholas, (new) J.B. Pell, master, 16th March July,and Nov. 
Ist March, July and Nov. Oneia,(vew) J. Funk, master, 16th April, Aug., and Dec. 
Ist April, aug.and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept., and Jan. 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be re- 


quired for comfort. The price of canin passage 18 $100. Passengers will be supphed 
with every requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expen- 


ses actually incurred on them. For freighitor passage, apply to ‘ 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents,No. ¥ Tontine Building, New York. 
RONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 
NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each other in the urder in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 
27th, ot every month throughout the year, viz:— 








Ships. Masters pares Sailing from Newt Days of Sailing from : 
| fork. London. 

St. James, W.H sebor, Jan 1, May 1, Sept. 1)/Keb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, S. B. Griffing, | “ 30, * 10, * 10) ai, rv) a7, “ a7 
Gladiator, IT Britton, <« 90,.% 20, “ S0iMar h7, July 7, Nov. » 
Mediator, J. M.Chadwick,'Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) “ 17, © 17, . 17 
Wellington, ip Chadwick, “ 10, «* 10, “« Jo 27, “ 27, 27 
Quebec, F. I. lebard, “« 20, “ 20,  “ 20/April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. , 
Philadelphia Hovey March 1) July 1, Nov. 1,“ 17, “17, “17 
Samson, Smith, “« 30 * 10, 20) “ 97, “ 27, : a7 
Hendrick Hudson, E E. Morgan, « 20, * 20, “ 20\May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1) “ 2, “ 17 “ 17 
Toronto, IR. Griswold, +e 10, « 10, ““ wi «#7 « 27, ! 27 
Westminster, G. Moore, } « 20, © 0, ‘“ 0/June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 
These ships are allof the first class, about 700 tons burthen, anc are con manded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Peds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is how fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, par- 


ent by them, unless regular Bills of Ladir g are signed the reior. Apply 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL. MINTURN & Co 134 Frontst 


cels, or packets, 
to 
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LLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. 
By Harry Lorrequer. 
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‘Why, no, not particularly so—at least, in the regiment I served with.” 

“I promised him I'd ask you : the boy’s mad, that’s the fact. I wish,captain, 

| you'd just reason with him a little ; he'll mind what you say ; there’s no fear of 
that; and you see, chough I'd like to do what’s fair, {’m not going to cut off the 
gitls for the sake of the boys; with the blessing of Providence, they’ll never be 
able to reproach me forthat. What I say isthis: treat me well, and I'll try to 
treat you the same. Marry the man my choice would pick out for you, and it's 
not a matter of a thousand or two I’llcare for. There was Bodhin—you re- 
member him?” said he witha grin: **he proposed for Mar, but since the quar- 
rel with you, she could never bear the sight of him, and Alley wouldn't come 
down to dinner if he was in the house. Alley’s greatly altered. I wish you 
heard her sing ‘I'd mourn the hopes that leave me ;’ queer girl she 1s; she was 

| little more than a child when you were here, and she remembers you just as if 
it was yesterday.” 

While Mr. Blake ran on at this rate; now dilating uponmy own manifold 
virtues and accomplishments; now expatiating upon the more congenial 
theme,—the fascinations of his fair daughters, and the various merits of his 
sons,—I could not help feeling how changed our relative position was since our 
last meeting ; the tone of cool and vulgar patronage he then assumed toward 
the unformed country lad, was now converted into an air of fawning and defe- 
rential submission, still more distasteful. 

Young as I was however, I had already seen a good deal of the world; my 
soldiering had at least taught me something of men, and I had far less difficul- 
ty in deciphering the intentions and odjects of my worthy relative, than 
[ should have had in the enigmatical mazes of the parchment bond of 
which he was the bearer. After all, to how very narrow anextent in life are 
we fashioned by our own estimate of ourselves. My changed condition affected 
ine but little, until I saw how it affected others; that the position I occupied 
now that life had lost the general stimulus of ambition, was somewhat strange ; 
and that flattery should pay its homage tothe mourning coat I wore, which it 
would have refused to my soldier’s garb. My bettered fortunes shone only 
brightly by reflected light ; for in my heart I was sad, spiritless, and oppressed. 

Feeling somewhat ashamed of the coldness with which I treated a man so 
much my elder, I gradually assumed toward Mr. Blake a manner less reserved ; 
he quickly availed himself of ihe change, and launched out into an eloquent ex 
pose of iny advantages and capabilities; the only immediate effect of wh.-h 
was, to convince me that my property and my prospects must have been pretty 
accurately conned over and considered by that worthy gentleman, before he 
could speak of the one orthe other with such perfect knowledge. 

“When you get rid of these little incumbrances, your rent-roll will be close 
on four thousaud a year. There’s Basset, sure, by only reducing his interest 
from ten to five per cent., will give you a clear eight hundred per annum ; let 
him refuse, and I'll advance the money; and, besides, look at Freney’s farm ; 
there’s two hundred acres for one third of the value, and you must look to these 
things, for, you see, captain, we'll want you to go into parliament; you can’t 
help coming forward at the next election, and by the great gun of Athlone, we'll 
return you.” 

Here Mr. Blake swallowed a full bumper of sherry, and, getting up a little 
false enthusiasm for the moment, grasped me by both hands and shook me vio- 
lently ; this done, like a skilful general, who, having fired the last shot of his ar- 
tillery, takes care to secure his retreat, he retired toward the door, where his hat 
and coat were lying. 

‘I’ve a hundred apologies to make for encroaching upon your time ; but,upon 
my soul, captain, you are so agreeable, and the hours have passed away sv plea- 
santly May I never, if it is not one o'clock ! — but you must for- 
give me.” 

My sense of justice, which showed me that the agreeability had been all on 
Mr. Biake’s side, prevented ne from acknowledging this compliment as it de- 
served ; soi merely bowed stifily, without speaking. By this time he had suc- 
ceeded in putting on his great-coat, but still by some mischance or other the 
moment of his leave-takiag was deferred ; one time he buttoned it awry, and 
had to uudo it all again; then, when it was properly adjusted, he discovered 
that his pocket handkerchief was not available, be'ug left in the inner coat 
pocket ; to this succeeded a doubt as to the safety of the cheque, which insti- 
tuted another search, and it wasiullten minutes before he was completely ca- 
parisoned aud ready for the road, 

‘Good bye, captain; good bye,” said he warmly, yet warily, not knowing 
at what precise temperature the metal of my heart was {usible. 

At a mild heat I had been evidently unsinged, and the white heat of his flat- 
tery seemed only to harden me. The interview was now over, and, as I thought 
sufficient had been dene tu convince my friend that the terms of distant ac- 
quaintance were to be the limits of our future intercourse, I assumed a little 
show of friendliness, and shook his hand warmly. 

“Good bye, Mr. Blake: pray present ray respectful compliments to your 
friends. Allow me to ring for your horse; you are not going to have a shower 


CHAPTER CXI.—AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE. — 

As I wandered on, the irritation of my spirit gradually subsided. It was, to 
be sure, distressing to think over the light in which my uncle’s letter had plac- 
ed me before Sir George Dashwood, had even my reputation only with him 
been at stake; but with my attachment to his daughter it was almost madden- 
ing. And yet there was nothing to be done : to disavow my participation would 
be to throw discredit upon my uncle. ‘Thus were my hopes blighted ; and 
thus, at that season when life was opening upon me, did [ feel careless and in- 
different to everything. Had my military career still remained to me, that at 
least, would have suggested scenes sufficient to distract me from the past : but 
now my days must be spent where every spot teemed with memories of by- 
gone happiness and joys never to come back again. . = 

My mind was, however, made up; and, witvout speaking a word to Consi- 
dine, I turned homeward, and sat down at my writing-table. In a few brief 
lines I informed my army agent of my intention of leaving the service, and de- 
sired that he would sell out for me at once. Fearing lest my resolution 
might not be proof against the advice and solicitation of my friends, I cau- 
tioned him against giving my address, or any clue by which letters might 
reach me. : 

This done, I addressed a short nute to Mr. Blake, requesting to know the 
name of his solicitor, in whose hands the bond was placed, and aunouncing my 
intention of immediate repayment. i 

Trifling as these details were in themselves, I cannot help recording how 
completely they changed the whole current of my thoughts. A new train of 
interests began to spring up within me; and where so lately the clang of the 
battle—the order of the march—the careless ease of the bivouac—had engross- 
ed every feeling, now more humble and homely thoughts succeeded ; and, as 
my personal ambition had Jost its stimulant, J turned with pleasure to those of 
whose fate and fortunes I was in some sort the guardian. ‘There may be many 
a land where the verdure blooms more in fragrance and in richness—where the 
clime breathes softer, and a brighter sky lights up the landscape ; but there is 
none—I have travelled through many a one—where more touching and heart- 
bound associations are blended with the features of the soil than in Ireland. And 
cold must be the spirit, and barren the affections of him who can dwell amid its 
mountains and its valleys, its tranquil lakes, its wooded fens, without feeling 
their humanizing influence upon him. Tus gradually new impressions and 
new duties succeeded ; and, ere four months elapsed, the quiet monotony of 
my daily life healed up the wounds of my suffering, andin the calm current of 
my present existence, a sense of content, if not of happiness, crept gently 
over me, and I ceased to lung for the clash of arms and the loud blast of the 
trumpet. 

Unlike all my former habit, I completely abandoned the sports of the field. 
He who had participated in them with me was no longer there; and the very 
sight of the tackle itself suggested sad and depressing thoughts. 

My horses [ took but little pleasure in. To gratify the good and kind people 
about, I would walk through the stables, and make some passing remark, as if 
to show some interest ; but I felt it not. No: it was only by the total change 
of all the ordinary channels of my ideas, that I could bear up: and now my 
days were passed in the fields, either listlessly strolling along, or in watching 
the labourers as they worked. Of my neighbours I saw nothing ; returning 
their cards, when they called upon me, was the extent of our intercourse; and 
[had no desire for any further. As Considine had left me to visit some friends 
in the south, I was quite alone; and, for the first time in my life, felt how 
soothing can be such solitude “Iu each happy face—in every grateful look 
around me—I felt that that I was fulfilling my uncle’s last behest; and the 
sense of duty, so strong when it falls upon the heart accompanied by the sense of 
power, made my days pass rapidly away. 

It was toward the close of autumn, when I one morning received a letter from 
London, informing me that my troop had been sold, and the purchase money— 
above four thousand pounds—lodged to my credit at iny banker's. | 

As Mr. Blake had merely auswered iny former note by acivil message that 
the matter in question was by no means pressing, | lost not a moment, when 
this news reached me, to despatch Mike to Gurtnamora, with a few lines, ex- 
pressing my anxious desire to finish the transaction, and begging of Mr. Blake 

to appoint a day for the purpose. 

To this application Mr. Blake’s reply was, that he would do himself the ho- 
hour of waiting upon me the following day, when the arrangements J desired 
could be agreed upon. Now this was exactly what I wished if possible, to 
avoid. Of all my neighbours, he was the one I predetermined to have no in- 
tercourse with; I had not forgotten my last evening at his house,nor had I forgotten 
his conduct to my uncle. However, there was nothing for it but submission : 
the interview need not be a long one, and it should be a last one. Thus re- 
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hours pass glibly and flowingly, will still suggest to the mind the im; 
a longer period than when the daily routine of our occupations assumes a 
acter of continued uniformity. It seems to be the amende made by hou 
weariness and tedium, that, in looking back upon them, they appear to have 
ed rapilly over. Not that my life, at the period I speak of, was devoid of 
rest: on the contrary, devoting myself with zeal and earnestness to the 
duties of my station, I made myself thoroughly acquainted with the condition 
my property, the interests of my tenantry, their prospects, their hopes, their 
jects. Investigating them as only he can who is the owner of the soil, I 
deavoured to remedy the ancient vices of the land—the habits of careless, r 
less waste, of indifference for the morrow ; and, by instilling a feature of 
dent foresight into that boundless confidence in the future upon which 
Irishman of every rank lives and trusts, I succeeded at last in so far amelia 
ing their situation, that a walk through my property, instead of presenting 
it first did—a crowd of eager and anxious supplicants, entreating for abatemen’ 
in rent, succor for their sick, and sometimes even food itself, showed me now 
happy and industrious people, confident in themselves, and firmly relying on 
Owh resources. 

Another spring was now opening, and a feeling of calm and tranquil b 
ness, the result of my successful management of my property, made my 
pass pleasantly along. J was sitting at a late breakfast in my little library ; 
open window afforded a far and wide prospect of the country blooming in all the 
promise of the season, while the drops of the passing shower still lingered upon 
the grass, and were sparkling like jewels under the bright sunshine. Masses of 
white and pillowy cloud moved swiftly through the air, coloring the broad river™ 
with many a shadow as they passed. The birds sang merrily; the trees shoc 
their leaves in concert ; and there was that sense of movement in everything on 
earth and sky which gives to spring its character of lightness and exhilaration. 
The youth of the year, like the youth of our own existence, is beautiful in tne § 
restless activity which marks it. The tender flower, that seems to open as we 
look ; the grass, that springs beforeour eyes; all speak of promise. chang-, 
ing phases of the sky, like the smiles and tears of infancy,excite without weari- 
ness, and, while they engage our sympathies, they fatigue not our compas- 
sion. 

Partly lost in thought, as I looked upon the fair and varied scene before 
now turning to the pages of the book upon the breakfast-table, the hours of 
morning passed quickly over, and it was already beyond noon. I was s' : 
from my revery by sounds which I could scarcely trust my ears to believe real. 
I listened again, and thought 1 could detect them distinctly. It seemed as though 
some cue were rapidly running over the keys of a piano-forte, essaying with 
voice to follow the notes, and sometimes striking two or three bold and succes= 
sive chords ; a merry laugh would follow, and drown all other sounds. “ 
can itbe’” thought I. ‘ There is, to be sure, a piano-forte inthe large d 
ing-room; but then, who would venture upon such a liberty as this? besi 
who is capable of it! There !—it can be no inexperienced performer gave that 
shake ; my worthy housekeeper never accomplished that.” So saying, I nae 
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ed from the breakfast-table, and set off in the direction of the sound. A 
drawing-room, lay between me and the large drawing-room ; and, as I trav 
them, the music grew gradually louder. Conjecturing that, whoever it might be, 
the performance would cease on tny entrance, | listened for a few minutes before 
opening the door. Nothing could be more singular—nothing more strange— 
than the effect of those unaccustomed sounds in that sileut and deserted place. 
The character of the music, too, contributed not a little to this ; rapidly passi 
from grave to gay—from the melting softness of some plaintive air to the reck- 5 
less hurry and confusion of an Irish jig—the player seemed, as it were, to run 
wild through all the floating fancies of his memory ; now breaking suddenly off 
in the saddest cadence of a song, the notes would change into some quaint old 
fashioned crone, in which the singer seemed so much at home, and gave the 
queer drollery of tne words that expression of archness so eminently the chatac- 
ter of certain Irish airs. ‘* But what the deuce is this ?” said I, as, rattling over 
the keys with a flowing but brilliant finger, she—-for it was unquestionably a wo- 
man—with a clear and sweet voice, broken by laughter, began to sing the words © 
of Mr. Bodkin’s song, ‘* The Man for Galway ;” when she had finished the last 
verse, her hand strayed, as it were carelessly across the instrument, while she 
herself gave way toa free burst of merriment; and then, suddenly resuming the 
air, she chanted forth the following words, with a spirit and effect I can convel, ” 
no idea of : 
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“*To live at home, 
And never roam ; 

To pass his days in sighing ; 
To wear sad looks, 
Read stupid books, 

And look half dead or dying : 
Not show his face, 
Nor join the chace, 





I hope.” 

** No, no, captain, only a passing cloud,’ said he warming up perceptibly, 
under the influence of my advances, ‘‘nothing more. Why, what is it I’m for- 
getting now! Oh, I have it! Maybe I’m too bold; but sure an old friend 
| and relation may take a liberty sometimes. It was just a little request as I was 
| leaving the house.” He stopped here as if to take soundings, and perceiving 
no change in my countenance, continued, * It was just to beg, that, in a kind and 
friendly way, you'd come over and eat your dinner with us on Sunday—nobody 
but the family, not a soul—Mrs. Blake and the girls—a boiled leg of mutton— 
Matthew—a fresh trout, if we cau catch one—plain and homely—but a hearty 
welcome, and a bottle of old claret, maybe, too—ah! ah! ah !’’ 

Before the cadence of Mr. Blake’s laugh had died away, I politely but reso- 
lutely declined the proilered invitation, and, by way of setting the question at 
rest for ever, gave him to understand that, from impaired health and other 
causes, I had resolved upon strictly confining myself to the limits of my own 
house and grounds, at least for the present. 

Mr. Blake then saluted me for the last time, and left the room. As he mount 


solving, 1 waited in patience for the morrow. 

I was seated at my breakfast the next morning, conning between whiles the 
columns of the last paper, and feeding my spaniel, who sat upona large chair 
beside me, when the door opened, and the servant announced ** Mr. Blake ;” 
and the instant after that gentleman bustled in,holding out both his hands with all 
evidences of most friendly warmth, and calling out— 

‘Charley O’Malley, my lad! I’m delighted to see you at Jat!” 

Now, although the distance from the door to the table at which I sat was not 
many paces, yet was it quite sufficient to chill down all my respectable relative’s 
ardour before he approached : his rapid pace became gradually a shufile, a slide, 
and finally a dead stop; his extended arms were reduced (o one hand, barely 
advanced beyond his waistcoat ; his voice, losing the easy confidence of its for- 
mer tone, got husky and dry, and broke into a cough: and all these changes 
were indebted to the mere fact of my reception of him consisting in a cold 
and distant bow, as I told the servant to place achair aad leave the room. 

Without any preliminary whatever, | opened the subject of our uegotiation, 
expressed my regret that it should have waited so long, and my desire to com- 
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plete it. | ed his hackney, I could not help overhearing an abortive effort he made to draw 
Whether it was that the firm and resolute tone I assumed had its effect | Mike into something like conversation ; but it proved an utter failure, cnd it 

at once, or that, disappointed at the mode in which I received his | was evident he deemed the man as incorrigible as the master. 

advances, he wished to conclude our interview as soon as need be, “A very fine young man the captain is—remarkable ! and its proud I am to 


i know not; but he speedily withdrew from a capacious pocket a document in | have him jor a nephew.” 


| drollery and malicious fun, would have been downright beautiful: her eyes, of 






















But dwell a hermit alway : 
Oh! Charley dear! 
To me ’t is clear, 

You're not the man for Galway 

“ «You're not the man for Galway !’” 
closed the piano with a loud bang. 

‘** And why not, my dear!—why not the man for Galway ?” said I, as, bu 
ing open the door, I sprang into the room. 

“Oh! it’s you, isit? atlast! So I’ve unearthed you, have I ?”’ 

With these words she burst into an immoderate fit of laughter; leaving m 
who intended to be the party giving the surprise, amazed, confused and speech- 
less, in the middle of the floor. 

That tne reader may sympathise a little in my distress, let me present him 
with the éableau before me. Seated upon the piano-stool was a young lady, of 
at most eighteen years: her face, had it not been for its expression of exuberant — 


ty 


repeated she once more, while 


the deepest blue, and shaded by long lashes, instead of indulging the character 
of pensive and thoughtful beauty for which nature destined them, sparkled with 
a most animated brightness; her nose, which, rather short, was sull beautifully 
proportioned, gave, with her well curled upper lip, a look of sauciness to the 
features quite bewitching ; her hair—that brilliant auburn we aee ina Carlo 
Dolci—fell in wild and massive curls upon her shoulders. Her costume was a 





parchment, which having spread at large upon the table, and having leisurely 
put en his spectacles, he began to hum over its contents to himself in an under 
tone. 

“Yes, sir, here it is,” said he. ‘Deed of conveyance between Godfrey 
O'Malley, of O'Malley Castle, Esq., on the one part’—perhaps you'd like your 
solicitor to examine it—‘ and Blake, of Gurt’—because there is no hurry, 
Captain O’Malley—‘ on the other.’ In faet, after all, it is a mere matter of form 


So saying, he cantered down the avenue, while Mickey, as he looked 
after him, muttered between his teeth, “ And faix, its prouder you'd be av he 
was your son-in-law !” 

Mike’s suliloquy seemed to show me, in a new light, the meaning of my re- 
lative’s manner. It was for the first time in my life that such a thought had 
occurred to me, and it was not without a sense of shame that I now admitted it. 

If there be something which elevates and exalts us in our esteem, tinging 


between relatives,” said he, as I declined the intervention of a lawyer. ‘I’m | our hearts with heroism, and our souls with pride, in the love and attachment of 
not in want of the money—‘all the lands and tenements adjoining, in trust, for | some fair and beautifal girl, there is something equally humiliating in being the 


the payment of the said three thousand——.’ Thank God, captain, the sum 
is a trifle that does not inconvenience me: the boys are provided for; and the 
girls—the pickpockets, as I call them, ha, ha, ha !—not ill off neither; ‘with 
rights of turbary on the said premises’—who are most anxious to have the plea- 
sure of seeing you. Indeed, I could scarcely keep Jane from going over to-day. 
‘Sure he's my cousin,’ says she ; ‘and what harm would it be if | went to sce 
him’ Wild, good-natured girls, captain! And your old friend Matthew—you 
haven't forgot Matthew !—has been keeping three coveys of partridges for you 
this fortnight. ‘Charley,’ says he—they call you Charley still, captain—* shall 
have them, and no oneelse.’- And poor Alley—she was a child when you were 
here—Ally is working a sash for you. But I'm forgetting—I know you 
have so much business on your hands—” ; 
‘Pray, Mr. Blake, be seated. I know nothing of more importance than the 
matter before us. If you will permit me to give you a cheque for this money. 
lhe papers, I’m sure, are perfectly correct.” ‘ 


object of cold and speculative calculation to a match-making family. Your | 
character studied—your pursuits watched—your tastes conned over—your very | 
temperament inquired into—surrounded by snares, environed by practised at- | 
tentlons—one eye fixed upon the registered testament of your relative, the | 
other rivetted upon your own caprices, and then those thousand little cares and 

kindnesses which come so pleasurably upon the heart, when the offspring of 
true aflection, perverted as they are by base views and sordid interest, are so 
many shocks to the feeling and understanding : like the Eastern sirocco, which 
seems to breathe of freshness and of health, and yet bears but pestilence and 
death upon its breezes; so these calculated and well-considered traits of atlec- 
tion only rendered me callous, and hardened my heart, which had responded 
warmly, openly, and abundantly, to the true outpourings of affection. Athow | 
many a previously happy hearth has the seed of this fatal passion planted its | 
discord ! how many a fair and lovely girl, with beauty and attractions sufficient 
to win all that her heart could wish of fondness and devotion, has, by this perni- 








“le ‘ ‘ 
‘os only thought it did not inconvenience you——” cious passion, become a cold, heartless, worldly coquette, weighing men’s cha- 
oN, . 1 ’ » 

Nothing of the kind, I assure you. Shall I say at sight, or in ten days | racters by the adventitious circumstances of their birth and fortune, and scruti- 
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hence 
‘* Whenever you please, captain 
about such things, when {| know you're thinking of other matters. 
said before, the money does not sisnify to me 
and I’ve never been very improvicent.”” 
“T think you'll find that correct.” 


nizing the eligibility of a match, with the practised acumen with which a notary 
investigates the solvency of a creditor. Howdo the traits of beauty, gesture, 
and manaer, become converted into the common-place al ad tasteful 
trickery of the world! ‘The very hospitality of the house becomes suspe 
their friendship is but fictitious : 


sisterly affection which grow 


But it’s sorry lam to come troubling you 
And, as | 
the times, thank God, are good, 


yoice, iis 


| ted, 





those rare aud goodly gifts of fondness and 
ip in happier circumstances, are here but rivalry, | 


Up! 


“Oh, to be sure it is! Well, well; I’m going away without saying half | envy, and ill-conceived hatred; the very accomplishments which c iltivate and | 
what I intended —— adorn life, that light but graceful prize which girds the temple of humely hap- | 
“«p . , . , , 

Pray do not hurry yourself. Ihave not asked have you breakfasted, for I | piness, are here but the meditated and well-considered occasiuns of display ; ail 


remember Galway habits too well for tl 
sherry and water after your ride nations, 
“ Will you think me a beast if I say ves. captain? Time was when I did'nt 
care tor a canter of ten or fifteen miles in the mort ing no more than yourself ; 
and that’s no small boast, God forgive me 


sutif | might offer you a glass of od, all the freshness of youth, and all its fasci- 
coloree and beautiful! fruits, to the 
eye, and fairto look upon, but which within contain a core of rot- 
tenness and aecay 

that clover field No, no; unblessed by 
where you pounded the Englishmen, without sweari! g there never was a leap | weary way through life; b 
made before or since——. Is this Mickey. captain q 


iat the bright features of womau! 


are } seductive 


’ ! , | 
but like those richly 


ig 


bul 


ill 


} 


but | never see ome, I may travel on my 


vill not make the partner of 


vhich makes a heart 
t such a one as this | 





faith, and it’s a fine, brown, | my sorrows and my joys, come what will of it 


hearty-looking ¢ hap youre grown, Mickey. That's mighty pleesant sherry ! CHAPTER CXIL—a SURPRISE } 
but where avould there be good wine if it wasn’t hcre? Oh! I remember now Irom the hour of Mr. Blake's departure, my life was no longer molested 


* : 
My declaration, which had evidently, under his auspices, v 
of conversation through the 
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what it was I wanted. Peter—my son Peter, a slip of a boy—he’s only sixteen 


en made the subject | 
—well, d’you see, he’s downright deranged about the army: he used to see ountry, was at izast so far successful, as it permit- 


your name in the papers every day, and that terrible business at—what's the | ted me to spend my time in the way I liked best, and without the necessity of 
name of the place?—where you rode on the chap’s back up the breach.” é 
“Ciudad Rodrigo,” said I, scarcely able to repress a laugh. 
“ Well, sir, since that he'll hear of nothing but going into the army ; ay, and 
into the dragoons too. 


goons 


maintaining the show of intercourse, when in reality I kept up none, with the 
neighbourhood. While thus, therefore, my life passed on equably and tranquilly, 
many months glided over, and I found myself a year at home,without it appear- 
ing more than a few weeks Nothing seems 80 short in retrospect as monotony ; 


Now, captain, isn’t it mighty expensive in the dra- 
the number, the variety, the interest of the events which occupy us, making our 
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dark green riding-habit, not of the newest in its fashion, and displaying more 
than one rent in its careless folds ; her hat, whip and gloves lay on the floor be- 
side her; and her whole attitude and bearing indicated the most perfect ease 
and carelessness. 

“So you are caught—taken alive 
her sides in a fresh burst cf laughter. 

‘‘ By Jove! this is a surprise indeed!” said I; “ and pray into whose fair 
hands have I fallen a captive!” recovering myself a little, and assuming a half 
air of gallantry. 

“So you don’t know me! 

“Upon my life I do not.” 

‘“* How good! Why I’m Baby Blake.” 

“ Baby Blake!” said I; thinking that a rather strange appellation for 
one whose well developed propor:ions betokened nothing of infancy. ‘“ Baby 
Blake 7 

‘** To be sure; your cousin Baby.” 

** Indeed !”’ said I springing forward. ‘* Let me embrace my relative.” 

Accepting my proffered salutation with the most exemplary coolnese, she 
said— 

** Get a chair now, and let’s have a talk together.” 

“Why the devil do they call you Baby?” said I, still puzzled by this palpable 
misnomer. 

‘* Because I am the youngest, and I was always the baby,” replied she, 
adjusting her ringlets with a most rural coquetry. ‘“ Now teli me something : 
why do you live shut up here like a madman, and not come near us at Gurtna- 
mora !” 

‘Oh! that's a long story, Baby. 
did you get in here ?” 

‘« Just through the window, my dear; and I’ve torn my habit as you see.” 

So saying, she exhibited a rent of about two feet long, thrusting through it a 
very pretty foot and ancle at the same time. 

‘* As my inhospitable customs have cost you a habit, you must let me make 
a present of one.” 

No! will you though? that’s a good fellow. Lord! I told them I knew 
you weren't a miser ; that you were only odd ; that’s all.” 

‘* And how did you come over, Baby!” 

** Just cantered over with little Paddy Byrne. 
and ditches we met, and they're scrapt 
I made you lavgh, Charley 
am ! ty 

“ To be sure, Baby. But wouldn't you like some luncheon? 

“OF all thing Well, this is fun!” said she, as, taking my arm, I led her 
lrawing-room. ‘* They Jon’t know where I'm gone-——not one of them ; 
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said she, as she pressed her hands upon 


” 





Don’t you 


But, since we are asking questions—how 


you 


[ made him take all the walls 
ig the mud off him ever since. I'm glad 
they say you are so sad. Dear me! how thirsty I 


ave you any beer 
. ” 


from the « 


and I've a great mind not te tell them, if you wouldn't blab.” 
** Would it be quite proper!” 
“Proper!” cried she, imitating my voice ; ‘I like that! as if I was going : 


to run away with you. Dear me! whata pretty house! and what nice pictures ! 
Who is that old fellow up there in the armor! 

‘ That's Sir Hildebrand O'Malley,” said I, with some pride, in recognising an 
cestor of the thirteenth century. 

“And the other old fright with the wig, and his hands stuck inhis pock- 


ets? ” 


an 








ndfather, Baby.” 

ord ! how ugly he is! Why, Charley, he hasn’t a look of you ; one would 

too, he was angry at us. Ay,old gentleman! ‘yuu don’t like to see me 

on cousin Ch 
knives and forks rattling there.” 

whe old butler’s astonishment was not inferior to my own a few minutes be- 

when I entered the dining-room with my fair cousin upon my arm. As I 

the chair toward the table, a thought struck me, that possibly it might only 

8 due attention to my fair guest, if I invited the housekeeper, Mrs. Magra, to 

us with her presence ; and accordingly, in an under-tone, so as not to be 

heard by old Simon, I said— 

_“ Perhaps, Baby, you'd like to have Mrs. Magra to keep us company '” 

“ Who is she?” was the brief answer. 

“The housekeeper ; a very respectable old matron.” 

“Ts she funny *” 

Funny! Noi a bit.” 

~ “Qh, then never mind her. What made you think of her?” 

“Why I thought—perhaps you'd think—that is, people might say—in fact, I 

a little bit proper on your account.” 

“Qh! that wasit, was it? Thank you for nothing, my dear, Baby Blake can 

care of herself. And now just help me to that wing there. Do you know, 

n Charley, I think you’re an old quiz, and not half as good a fellow as you 

d to be.” 

' “Come, come, Baby, don’t be in such a hurry to pronounce upon me. Let us 
take a glass of wine. Fill Miss Blake's glass, Simon.” 

“* Well, you may be better when one comes to know you. I detest sherry ; 

never mind, I'll take it, as it's there. Charley, I’ll not compliment 
ham : they don’t know how to save them here. I'll give you such a re- 

ipt when you come over to see us. But will you come? that’s the ques- 
” 





























































“How can youask me! Don't you think I'll return your visit ?”’ 
“Oh! hang your ceremony. Come and see us, like a good-natured fellow, 
knew us since we played together,and quarrelled over our toys on the grass. 
that your sword up there? Did you hear that noise’? that was thunder: 
itcomes. Look at that!” 
-As she spoke, a darkness like night overspread the landscape ; the 
of the river became greatly agitated, and the rain, descending 
torrents, beat with tremendous force against the windows; clap 
r clap of thunder followed ; the lightning flashed fearfully through the gloom, 
d the wind growing every moment stronger, drove the rain with redoubled vio- 
against the glass. For awhile we amused ourselves with watching the 
i of the storm without; the poor labourers flying from their work ; 
the dripping figures seeking shelter beneath the trees; the barks, the very 
f i carts Sededien all interested Miss Baby, whose eye roved from 
shore to the Shannon, recognising, with a practised eye, every house 
its banks, and every bark that rocked and pitched beneath the gale. 
“ Well, this is pleasant to look out at,” said she at length, and, after the storm 
had lasted above an hour,without evincing any show of abatement ; ‘‘ but what’s 
to become of me?” 
Now that was the very question I had been asking myself for the last twenty 
minutes, without ever being able to find the answer. 

“Eh, Charley, what's to become of me?” 

“ Oh, never fear: one thing’s quite certain, you cannot leave us in such 
weather: the river is certainly impassable by this time, and the furd and long 
nd by the road is out of the question; it is fully twelve miles. I have it, 

; you, as I've said before, can’t leave this, but [ can. Now, I’ll go over to 
‘Gortnamora, and return in the morning to bring you back; it will be fine by 
that time.” 

“ Well, I like your notion; you’ll leave me all alone here to drink tea, I 
@uppose, with your friend Mrs. Magra; a pleasant evening I'd have of it: not a 
bit ” 


hye Baby, don’t be cross ; I only meant this arrangement really for your 
house in person.” 

“Oh, I see what you mean—more proper. Well, well, I’m a great deal to 
blame ; but, look, I think it’s growing lighter.” 
_ “No, far from it ; it’s only that grey maas along the horizon that always bodes 
continual rain.” 
As the prospect without had little cheering to look upon, we sat down beside 
the fire, and chatted away, forgetting very soon, in a hundred mutual recollec- 
tions and inquiries, the rain and the wind, the thunder and the hurricane. 
Now and then, as some louder crash would resound above our heads, for a 

mt we would turn to the window, and comment upon the dreadful wea- 

‘ther; but the next, we had forgotten all about it, and were deep in our con- 
fabulations 


As for my fair cousin, who at first was full of contrivances to pass the time : 
; as the piano; a game at backgammon; chicken hazard; battledore; she 
‘became mightily interested in some of my soldiering adventures. It was six 
o'clock ere we again thought that some final measure must be adopted for restor- 
F Baby to her friends, or, at least, guarding the consequences her simple and 
leless nature might have faveived her in. 
__ Mike was called into the conference, and, at his suggestion, it was decided 
‘that we should have out the phaeton, and that I should myself drive Miss Blake 
; ; & plan which offered no other difficulties than this one, namely, that of 
thirty horses in my stables, I had not a single pair which had ever been 
This, so far from proving the obstacle I d 
to overwhelm Baby with delight. 

* Let’s have them. Come, Charley ; this will be rare fun; we couldn't team 
four, could we?” 

“ Six, if you like it, my dear coz. 


d it, 





d, on the contrary, 


Who’s to hold them: they’re young 
thoroughbreds ; most of them, rever backed; some not bitted. In fact, I 
_— nothing of my stable. 1 say, Mike, is there anything fit to take 
out?’ 

“Yes, sir; there's Miss Widespin: she’s in training, to be sure; but we 
can’t help that ; and the brown colt they call ‘ Billy the Bolter :’ they’re the like- 
liest we have ; wituout your honour would take the chestnuts we took up last 
week ; they're raal devils to go; and, if the tackle will hold them, they’ll bring 
you to Mr. Blake's door in forty minutes.” 

“TI vote for the chestnuts,” said Baby, slapping her boot with her horse- 

ip. 

wt move an amendment in favor of Miss Widespin,”’ said I doubtfully. 

“He'll never do for Galway,” sang Baby, laying her whip on my shoulder 
with no tender hand ; “ yet you used tocross the country in good style when you 
were here before ”’ 

“ And might do so again, Baby.” 

“Al,do; that vile dragoon seat, with your long stirrup, and your heel drop- 
ped, and your elbow this way, and your head that! How could you ever screw 
your horse up to his fence, lifting him along as you came up through the heavy 
eeape and with a stroke of your hand, sending him pop over, with his hind 

egs . 
amazement, as with voice, gesture, and look, she actually realized the scene she 
described. 

By the time that Ihad costumed my faid friend in my dragoon cloak and a 
foraging cap, with a gold band around it, which was the extent of mufiling my 
establishment could muster,a distant noise without, apprised us that the phaeton 
was approaching. Certainly, the mode in which that equipage eame up to the 
door, might have inspired sentiments of fear in any heart less steeled against 
danger than my fair cousin’s. The two blood chestnuts (for it was those Mike 


rounded by about twenty people: some at their heads; some patting them on 
the flanks : some spoking the wheels ; and a few, the more cautious of the party, 


standing at a respectable distance, and offering advice. The mode of progres- 
sion was simply a spring, a plunge, a rear, a lounge, and a kick, and, considering 


ring with their fore-legs at an imaginary enemy. 


limb trembling with passion and excitement. 


amazingly. 


- “Yes ; but remember,” said I, ‘‘ we're not to have all these running footmen | 


; the whole way.” 
, 4 “I like that near sider with the white fetlock.” 


* You're right, miss,” said Mike, who entered at the moment, and felt quite 


gratified at the criticism. “Youre right, miss, it’s himself can do it.” 
“Come, Baby, are you ready '”” 


* All right, sir,"’ said she, touching her cap knowingly with her fore-finger. 


« Will the tackle hold, Mike” said I. 
“We'll take this with us, at any rate,” pointing, as he spoke, to a considera 
ble coil of rope, a hammer, and a basket of nails, he carried on his arm. 


y’s arm. That must be the luncheon, I’m sure; I | 


I needn't tell you how very much I'd prefer doing the honour of my poor | 


well under him!” Here she burst into a fit of laughter at my look of 


harnessed, having a groom’s dislike to take aracerout of training) were sur- | 


that it was the first time they ever performed together, nothing could be more 
uniform than their display : sometimes the pole would be seen to point straight 
upward, like a lightning conductor, while the infuriated animals appeared spar- 
Sometimes, like the pictures | 
in a school-book on mythology, they would seem in the act of diving, while | 
with their hind legs they dashed the splashboard into fragments behind them ; | 
their eyes flashing fire, their nostrils distended, their flanks heaving, and every 


“ That’s what | calla rare turn-out,” said Baby, who enjoyed the proceeding | nothing but trespasses; Idon'’t care, so you'd not worry me, if they eat up 


& pe Albion. 
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able on the journey as I ought to be ; if I don’t say as many pretty things to 
my Page g coz, it's because these confounded beasts will give me as much as | 
can do.’ 

‘Oh yes, look after the cattle, and take another time for squeezing my hand 
[ say, Charley, you’d like to smoke, now, wouldn’t you? if so, don't 
mind me.” 

“A thousand thanks for thinking of it ; but I'll not commit such a trespass on 
good breeding.” 

When we reached the door, the prospect looked dark and dismal enough ; the 
rain had almost d, but ma of black cloud were hurrying across the sky, 
and the low rumbling noise of a gathering storm crept along the ground. Our 
panting equipage, with its two mounted grooms behind—for, to provide 
against all accidents, Mike ordered two such to follow us—stood in waiting. 
Miss Blake’s horse, held by the smallest imaginable bit of boyhood, bringing 
up the rear. 

“‘ Look at Paddy Byme’s face,”’ said Baby, directing my ‘attention to the little 
individual in question. 

Now, small as the aforesaid face was, it contrived, within its limits, to exhi- 
bit an expression of unqualified fear. I had no time, however, to give a second 
look, when I jumped into the phaeton and seized the reins. Mike sprang up 
behind, at alook from me, and, without speaking a word, the stable men and 
helpers flew right and left. The chestnuts seeing all free before them, made 
one tremendous plunge, carrying the fore carriage clear off the ground, and 
straining every nut bolt, screw, and strap about us with the effort. 

“ They’re off now,” cried Mickey. 

“ Yes, they are off, now,” said Baby. ‘Keep them going.” 

Nothing could be easier to follow than this advice ; and, in fact, so little merit 
had J in obeying it, that I never spoke a word. Down the avenue we went, at 
the speed of lightning, the stones, and the water from the late rain, flying and 
splashing aboutus. In one series of plunges, agreeably diversified by a 
strong bang upon the splashboard, we reached the gate. Before I had time to 
utter a prayer for our safety, we were through, and fairly upon the highroad. 

‘*Musha, but the masther’s mad,” cried the old dame of the gate lodge ; ‘* he 
wasn’t out of this gate for a year and a half, and look now 

The rest was lost in the clear ringing laugh of Baby, who clapped her hands 
in ecstacy and delight. 

‘What a spanking pair they are! I suppose you wouldn't let me get my 
hand on them,” said she, making a gesture as if to take the reins. 

aan forbid, my dear,” said I ; * they’ve nearly pulled my wrists off al- 
ready.” 

Our road, like many in the west of Ireland, lay through a level tract of bog ; 
deep ditches, balf filled with water, on either side of us, but fortunately, neither 
hill nor valley for several miles. 

. There’s the mail,” said Baby, pointing to a dark speck at a long distance 
off. 

Ere many minutes elapsed, our stretching gallop, for sach had our pace sober- 
ed into, brought us up with it, and as we flew by, at top speed, Baby jumped to 
her feet, and turning a waggish look at our beaten rival, burst out invo a fit of 
triumphant laughter. 

Mike was correct as to time ; in some few seconds less than forty minutes, 
we turned into the avenue of Gurtnamora. Tearingalong like the very moment 
of their starting, the hot and fiery animals galloped up the approach, and at 
length came toa stop in a deep ploughed field, into which, fortunately for us,Mr. 
Blake, animated less by the picturesque than the profitable, had converted his 
green lawn. This check, however, was less owing to my agency than to that of 
my servants ; for dismounting in haste, they flew to the horse’s heads, and,with 
ready tact, and before I had helped my. cousin to the ground, succeeded in un- 
harnessing them from the carriage, and led them, blown and panting, covered 
with foam, and splashed with mud, into the space before the door. 

By this time we were joined by the whole Blake family, who poured forth in 
astonishment at our strange and sudden appearance. Explanation on my part 
was unnecessary, for Baby, with a volubility quite her own, gave the whole re- 
cital in less than three minutes. From the moment of her advent to her depar- 
ture, they had it all; and while she mingled her ridicule at my surprise, her 
praise of my luncheon, her jests at my prudence, the whole family joined heartily 
in her mirth, while they welcomed, with most unequivocal warmth, my first vi- 
sit to Gurtnamora. 

I confess it was with no slight gratification I remarked that Baby’s visit was 
as much a matter of surprise to them as to me. Believing her to have gone to 
visit at Portumna Castle, they felt no uneasiness at her absence; so that, in her 
descent upon me, she was really only guided by her own wilful fancy and that 
total abseace of all consciousness of wrong which makes a truly innocent girl 
the happiest of all God’s creatures. I felt re-assured by this feeling, and satis- 
fied that, whatever the intentions of the elder members of the Blake family, 
Baby was, at least, no participator in their plots, nor sharer in their intrigues. 
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CHAPTER CKIII. 


When I found myself the next morning at home, I could not help ruminating 
over the strange adventures of the preceding day, and I felt a kind of self-re- 
proach at the frigid manner in which I had hitherto treated all the Blake advan- 
ces, contrasting so ill for me with the unaffected warmth and kind good nature of 
their reception. Never alluding, even by accident, to my late estrangement : 
never, by a chance speech, indicating that they felt any soreness for the past— 
they talked away about the gossip of the country—its feuds, its dinners, its as- 
sizes, its balls, its garrisons—all the varied subjects of country life were gaily 
and laughingly discussed ; and when, as I entered my own silent and deserted 
home, and contrasted its look of melancholy and gloom with the gay and merry 
scene I so lately parted from; when my echoing steps reverberated along the 
flagged hall, [thought of the happy tableaux de famille I left behind me, and 
could not help avowing to myself, that the goods of fortune I possessed were but 
ill dispensed, when, in the midst of every means and appliauce for comfort and 
happiness, [ lived a solitary man, companionless and alone. 

I arose from the breakfast a hundred times ; now walking impatiently toward 
the window, now strolling into the drawing room. Around, on every side, lay 
scattered the prints and drawings, as Baby had thrown them carelessly upon the 
floor ; her handkerchief was alsothere. I took it up; 1 know not why: some 
lurking leaven of old romance perhaps suggested it; but I hoped it might 
prove of delicate texture, and bespeaking that lady-like coquetry which so plea- 
santly associates with the sex in our minds. Alas! no. Nothing could be 
more palpably the opposite : torn, and with a knot—some hint to memory—upon 
one corner, it was no aid to my careering fancy. And yet—and yet, what a 
handsome girl she is! how finely, how delicately formed that Greek outline of 
forehead and brow! how transparently soft that downy pink upon her cheek ! 
with what varied expression those eyes can beam!—ay, that they can: but, 
confound it! there’s this fault—their very archness—their sly malice—will be 
interpreted by the ill-judging world to any but the real motive. ‘ How like a 
flirt!” will one say; ‘‘How impertinent! how ill-bred!” The conventional 
stare of cold, paletted, painted beauty, upon whose unblushing cheek no stray 
tinge of modesty has} wandered, will be tolerated—even admired; while the 
artless beamings of the soul upon the face of rural loveliness will be condemned 
without appeal. 

Such a girl may a man marry, who destines his days tohis wild nest: but wo 
unto him !—wo unto him! should he migrate among the more civilized and less 
charitable coteries of our neighbors. 

‘‘Ah! here are the papers, and I was forgetting. 
—ay, ‘march of the troops—sixth corps.’ 
Mike, who is cantering along the avenue?” 

“It’s me, sir. I’m training the brown filly for Miss Mary, as your honor bid 
me last night.” 

“Ah, very true. Does she go quietly ?” 

‘Like a lamb, sir; barrin’ she does give a kick now and then at the stick, 
when it bangs against her legs.” 

* Am I to go over with the books now, sir?” said a wild looking shock-head 
appearing within the door. 

‘Yes, take them over, with my compliments; and sayI hope Miss Mary 
Blake has caught no cold.” 
| You were speaking about ahabit and a hat, sir?” said Mrs.Magra, curtsey - 
ing as ahe entered. 

“Yes, Mrs. Magra; I want your advice Oh, tell Barnes I really cannot 
be bored about those eternal turnips every day of my life. And, Mike, I wish 
you'd make them look over the four-horse harness, I wish to try those grays ; 
they tell me they'll run well together. Well, Freney, more complainta I hope? 





Let me see—‘ Bayonne’ 
What can that be without ? I say, 








every blade of clover in the grounds; I’m sick of being bored this way. Did 
you say that we'd eight couple of good dogs? quite enough to begin with. Tell 
| Jones to ride into Banagher, and look after that box: Buckwater sent it from 
| London two months ago, and it has been lying there ever since. And, Mrs. 
Magra, pray let the windows be opened, and the house well aired : that drawing- 
room would be all the better for new papering.” 
These few and broken directions may serve to show my readers—what cer- 
tainly they failed to convince myself of—that a new chapter of my life had open- 
| ed before me; and that, in proportion to the length of time my feelings had 
- | found neither vent nor outlet, they now rushed madly, tempestuously, into their 


“It’s | new channels ; suffering no impediment to arrest, no obstacle to oppose their 


the break harness we have, and it ought to be strong enough ; but sure, if the | current. 


thunder comes on again, they’d smash a chain cable.” 


Nothing can be conceived more opposite to my late, than my present habits 


“ Well, Charley, keep their heads straight ; for when they go that way, they | now became : the house, the grounds, the gardens, all seemed to participate in 
| the new influence which beamed upon myself; the stir and bustle of active life 
was everywhere perceptible, and amid numerous preparations for the moors and 


Oi ” 
ell, Baby, let’s start : but pray remember one thing. If I’m not as agree- 





the hunting field, for pleasure parties upon the river, and fishing excursions up 
the mountains, my days were spent. The Blakes, without even for a moment 
pressing their attentions upon me, permitted me to go and come among them 
unquestioued and unasked. When nearly every morning I appeared in the 
breakfast-room, I felt exactly like a member of the family: the hundred little 
discrepancies of thought and habit which struck me forcibly at first, looked daily 
less apparent ; the careless inattentions of my fair cousins as to dress, their free 
and easy boisterous manner, their very accents which fell so harshly on my ear, 
gradually made less and less impression, until at last, when a raw English en- 
sign just arri¢ed in the neighbourhood, remarked to me in confidence, what devil- 
ish fine girls they were, if they were not so confoundedly Irish, could not help 
wondering what the fellow meant, and attributing the observation more to his 
ignorance than to its truth. 

Papa and mamma Blake, like prudent generals,so long as they saw the forces 
of the enemy daily wasting before them, so long as they could with impunity car- 
ry on the war at his expense, resolved to risk nothing by a pitched battle. Unlike 
the Dalrymples, they could leave all to time. 

Oh! tell me not of dark eyes swimming in their own ethereal essence ; tell me 
not of pouting lips, of glossy ringlets, of taper fingers, and well rounded insteps. 
Speak not to me of soft voices, whose seductive sounds ring sweetly in our 
hearts ; preach not of those thousand womanly graces so dear to every man, and 
doubly to him who lives apart from all their influences and their fascinations ; nei- 
ther dwell upon congenial temperament, similarity of taste, of disposition, and of 
thought ; these are not the great risks a man runs in life. Of all the tempta- 
tions, strong as these may be, there is one greater than them all, and that is pro- 
pinquity. 

Show me the man who has ever stood this test ; show me the man, deserving 
the name of such, who has become daily and hourly exposed tothe breaching 
artillery of flashing eyes, of soft voices, of winning smiles, and kind speeches, 
and who hasn’t felt, and that too soon too, a breach within the rampart of his 
heart: he may, it is true, nay, he will in many cases, tnake a bold and vigorous 
defence. Sometimes will he re-entrench himself within the stockades of his 
prudence, but, alas! it is only to defer the moment when he must lay down his 
arms. He may, like a wise man, who sees his fate inevitable, make a virtue 
of necessity, and surrender at discretion, or, like acrafty foe, seeing his doom 
before him, under the cover of the night he may make a sortie from the garri- 
son, and run for his life. Ignominious as such a course must be, it is often the 
only one left. 

But, tocome back. Love, like the small pox, is most dangerous when you 
take it in the natural way ; those made matches, which heaven is supposed to 
have a hand in, when placing an unmarried gentleman’s property in the neighi- 
bourhood of an unmarried lady’s, who destine two people for each other in life, 
because their well judging friends have agreed * they'll do very well: they were 
made for each other.’’ These are the mild cases of the malady; this process 
of friendly vaccination takes out the poison of the disease, substituting a more 
harmless and less exciting affection; but the really dangerous instances are 
those from contact, that same propinquity, that confounded tendency every 
man yields to, to fall into a railroad of habit; that is the risk, that is the danger. 
What a bore it is to find that the absence of one person, with whom you're in 
no wise in love, will spoil your morning's canter, or your rowing party upon the 
river! How much put out are you when she to whom you always gave your 
arm in to dinner, does not make her appearance in the drawing-room; and 
your tea, too, some careless one, indifferent to your taste, puts a lump of sugat 
too little, or cream too much, while she ; but no matter, habit has done for 
you what no direct influence of beauty could do, and a slave to yourown self- 
ish indulgences, and the cultivation of that ease you prize so highly; you fall 
over head and ears in love. 

Now, you are not, my good reader, by any means to suppose that this was 
my case. No, no, I was too much what the world terms the old soldier for 
that. To continue my illustrations, like the fortress that has been besieged, 
the sentry upon the walls keeps more vigilant watch: his ear detects the far- 
off clank of the dread artillery ; he marks each parallel ; he notes down every 
breaching battery ; and, if he be conquered, if he be captured, at least, it is in 
fair fight. 

Such were some of my reflections, as I rode slowly home one evening from 
Gurtnamora. Many a time, latterly, had I contrasted my lonely and deserted 
hearth with the smiling looks, the happy faces, and the merry voices, I had lett 
behind me ; and many a time did I ask myself—‘‘ Am I never to partake of a 
happiness like this?”” How many aman is seduced into matrimony from this 
very feeling? How many a man whose hours have passed fleetingly at the 
pleasant tea-table, or by the warm hearth of some old country house, going 
forth into the cold and cheerless night, reaches his far-off home only to find it 
dark and gloomy, joyless and companionless? how often has the hard-visaged 
look of his old butler, as, with sleepy eyes and yawning face, he hands a bed- 
room candle, suggested thoughts of married happiness. Of the perils of pro- 
pinquity I have already spoken: the risks of contrast are also great. Have 
you never, in strolling through some fragrant and rich conservatory, fixed you: 
eye upon a fair and lovely flower, whose blossoming beauty seems to give all 
the lustre and all the incense of the scene around? and how have you thought 
it would adorn and grace the precincts of your hume, diffusing fragrance on 
every side. Alas! the experiment is not always successful. Much of the 
charm, and many of the fascinations which delight you are the result of asso- 
ciation of time and of place. The lovely voice, whose tones have spoken to 
your heart, may, like some instrument, be delightful in the harmony of the or- 
chestra, but, afterall, prove a very middling performer in a solo. 

I say not this to deter men from matrimony, but to warn them from a miscal- 
culation which may mar their happiness. Fliriation is a very fine thing, but 
it’s only a state of transition, after all: the tadpole existence of the lover would 
be great fun, if one was never to become a frog under the hands of the parson. 
I say all this dispassionately and advisedly: like the poet of my country, for 
many years of my life, 

“« My only books were woman's looks,” 
and certainly I subscribed to his circulating library. 

All this long digression may perhaps bring the reader to where it brought me 
—the very palpable conviction, that, though not in love with my cousin Baby, 
that I could not tell when I might eventually become so. 








NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sail from New York on the 8th, l6th, and 24th, and from Havre on 
the iat, 8th and 24th of every month, as follows, viz : 








Ships. Masters. Days of ~——s from New-]Days of Sailing from Havre 
ork. 

Argo, \C. Anthony,jr |March 8, July 8 Nov. §jApril 24, Aug. 24, Dee. 24 
Francoisler, |Ainsworth, “« 16, * 16, “ IiMey 1,Sep.. J,Jan. 1 
Burgundy, |D. Lines, a? i hae P. 8, * 8, * 8 
Emerald Howe, April 8, Aug. 8,Dec. 8] “ 24, “ 24, % 24 
Rhone, J.A.Wotton,]| “ 16, “ 16, “ I€}June 1,O0ct. 1,Feb. 1 
Ville deLyon, |C. Stoddard,  &  * ww. * See Se a, “ & 
Albany, Watson, May 8, Sept. 8,Jan. §& $ aa oe 
SilvieDeGrasse,|\L Weiderholdi}] ** 16, ‘* 16, ‘* J€)fuly 1, Nov. 1, March 1 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, ee eo eo a ee ee 
Duch d’Orleans, A. Richardson.jJune 8, Oct. 5, Feb. tt] “ 24, “« 24, “ 2% 
Sully, |WCThompson| “16, “ 16, ** l6lAug. 1,Dee 1,April 1 
lowa (W. W. Pell, le pe 24) + _- & =e 
These vessels are all of the first class and ably commanded, with superior and elegant 
accommodations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and 


convenience. 
The priee of passage to Havre is fixed at $100, without wines,which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 
C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 

The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of every 
tfonth ; the shipsto succeed each other in the following order, VIZ:— 

Ships. Captains. (Days of Sailing from New| Day se from 
4 siverpool, 
25, April 25 





Ork. 
Patrick Henry, \J. C. Delano, |July 7, Nov. aa’ Mar. 7lAug. 25, Dee. 
oe 13 “ 


Virginian, Higgins, ‘ 3, “ 13/Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
New York, W.C. Bartow, “19, § 1 “* We. of ° ee ae 
Roscius, J. Collins, “95, “* 95, o a 13, 13, “* 13 
Cambridge, I. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1) ** ] yy * ee * 
Independence, |Wortman, -y * . A - 1 o *§ Oy .* & 
Sheffield, F.P allen, “13, “ 13, ‘ 33 Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Oxford, 1J. Rathbone, “19, “ 149, 7 a _ 7. = 7 
Siddons, IN. B. Palmer,| “ 25, “ 25, aie, te. — ~~ 
North America, |A. B. Lowber, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May J) “ 19 w Say 
Roscoe, |II. Huttleson, ak 7, - ‘ “95, “ 9@5, . 25 
S. Whitney, | Thompson, “43, * 13, * I13Nov 1, March 1, July 1 
Columbus, |\Cropper, “9, * 39, ‘ 1 . “ « 
Sheridan, |Depeyster, “a, "iy on. Teo ee 13, 13 
South America, | Bailey, Oct 1, Feb. 1, June 1] “ 19, “ 19, 19 
G. Washington, |A. Burrows, ae, ia ty a 1 *§ & * BG, ‘ @ 
United States, |J.G. Fisher, «13, “ 413, “™ I3/Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1 
England, iB. L. Waite, — - mm *' a 7 ss 7 FF 
Garrick, 4,8. Pome, | “Ss. * DB .“* & 13, 13, 18 
Europe, 1A. C. Marshall,|Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 aS. i oe 
These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wines, stores, and bedding 
Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor, 
Agents for ship" Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South America, England 
8. Whitney, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co., or C. H MARSHALL, N. Y. 
BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agentsforships Patrick Henry, Virginian, She field, and United States, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N. Y 
T. & 1. SANDS & Co., Liverpool 


entsfor ships Shakspeare, Independence, Roscoe.and Geo Washington, 
Ag P GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st, N. Y¥. 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpoot. 
i oscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick, 
Agentsfor ships R E. K. COLLINS & Co., New York. 





WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co. Liverpoo 


